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A HUNTING LODGE ON THE BRANDYWINE 
BY SYLVIA STANTON 


B mie in the country is an 


architectural problem quite by 

itself, and the designers who 

understand the delicate differ- 
ences which should exist between a coun- 
try house and one in the city are rare. 
Country houses, like country hospital- 
ity, are too often of the-kind that one 
finds crowded in city lots; and too little 
advantage is taken of space and outlook 
and of the kind of freedom which should 
accompany country life. The problem 
of a suburban residence affords the 
greatest opportunity to the architect, as 
it gives him the chance to develop a har- 
monious effect, to which his building con- 
tributes very largely, but its surround- 
ings quite as much. Good simple archi- 
tecture really counts for something when 
it is supported by beautiful gardens and 
orchards and fields. The restrictions of 
the city usually confine his opportunities 
to a narrow strip of ground and such 
effects as may be obtained from combi- 
nations of stone and brick. But in the 
country he is free, and unhampered by 


unrelated and inartistic surroundings of 
brick, mortar, and chimney tops, un- 
sightly pavements, and impossible con- 
ditions. Within the past quarter of a 
century there has been a notable advance 
in the number of country places and in 
their beauty, and this fact indicates a 
vast change in the ideals of American 
life. 

Messrs. Keen & Mead, of Philadelphia, 
understand these differences and these 
opportunities as well perhaps as any 
architects in the country. Certainly 
they have produced some charming coun- 
try houses and some designs which are 
by no means hackneyed. The hunting 
lodge, which was designed for a location 
on the Brandywine River in Pennsyl- 
vania, has a refreshing frankness. It is 
perfectly simple and admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which it was built. 
Situated on the top of a hill, it com- 
mands views ranging from eight to fif- 
teen miles in length. The hill is to be 
left in its simple state, the wild flowers 
being kindly permitted to grow just as 
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nature designed them. The road lead- 
ing to the summit will not be too care- 
fully kept, but will have the effect of a 
trail, which will help to accent the 
brotherly feeling existing in this case 
between nature and art. This is as it 
should be, as we are generally happiest 
and most content when we live close to 
nature. The building will be one story 
in height, roofed with very heavy Span- 
ish tiles, and the walls are of stone, two 
feet thick. All the walls within and 
without are whitewashed. 


A HOUSE 


The interior has a great open court 
with the buildings grouped on three 
sides, and the free wall across the other 
face is the entrance side of the court. 
This is the view shown in the photo- 
graph. It will be used entirely for a 
hunting hall, where the guests will be 
numerous and may remain as long as 
desired, as the accommodations are 
ample. Kitchen and pantries are very 
large and the medieval dining-hall has 
very noble proportions. A huge open 
fireplace is built at either end, and the 
design includes a high, raftered ceiling, 
a brick floor, and walls which are merely 
whitewashed. Everything is most sim- 
ple and quiet, without moldings of any 
kind and absolutely without ornament. 
The bedrooms are more like monks’ cells 
in a convent than anything else, properly 
enough as in a place of this kind they 


will be used merely for sleeping. The 
open court is surrounded on three sides 
by an areade. It is paved and orna- 
mented with trees planted as in the far 
East, where one finds at each of the four 
corners of the court, ten or twelve feet 
from the walls, orange or almond trees 
or palms. In this ease the climate re- 
quires apple-trees, and nothing could be 
lovelier than their blossoms and fruit. 
The other photographs show different 
views of a house for Mr. Samuel J. 
Magarge at Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


AND GARDEN AT BRYN MAWR 


The location was very well chosen, as 
there are thirteen acres of sloping 
ground, at the bottom of which is a 
beautiful little creek. At the time of 
building it was a plowed field with only 
one large tree, a chestnut. The general 
exterior of the house is kept very simple, 
the roof being shingled, and the first 
floor built of stone and frame, with large 
columns of brick and plaster. The color 
is white, and the shingles on the side 
of the house and the plastered columns 
are whitewashed. The shingles on the 
roof have been given a dark stain to 
imitate old shingles which have stood 
the weather for years. 

The first floor plan has a kitchen, 
which is well ventilated; a dining-room 
with plenty of air and windows; a hall 
and living-room, which are practically 
one, with windows fifteen inches from 
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the floor and many of them down to the 


floor. These low windows command the 
garden and a large porch, so that the 
effect is as if one were out of doors. 
One side of the living-room contains an 
enormous fireplace of rough, hard brick 
with brick hearths. It is so large that 
three or four men may stand up in it 
together. On either side of this fire- 
place are easy benches or seats, and 
directly over them under a low project- 
ing hood are electric lights. The entire 
interior treatment of the house is very 
simple, no attempt being made to secure 
an effect that might rival the view 
through the windows, except for the 
effort to create a feeling of comfort and 
ease by the wholesome open planning. 
There is an open den under the large 
stairway, the floor of which is of brick 
laid in mortar, and on two sides of the 
den are benches. with high back 
The porch is very wide and long, 
is kept open and low, almost 
ground. The view from it 


and 
to the 
not de- 


stroyed by many columns, so that you 
feel almost as if you were sitting on a 
bench among overhanging trees. From 
this porch, through a large stone gate- 
way, you may step into a garden. A 
colonnade, with its covered trellis, ex- 
tends on two sides of the garden, and is 
connected across the end with columns 
and trellis, in the center of which is an 
exedra with a large seat, and above the 
seat a marble cap for potted plants. 
There is a brick walk around the garden 
under the trellis, and by stone stepping- 
blocks through the grass and brick walks 
the flower-beds, with their borders of 
old-fashioned box, may be reached. 
They are planted with such hardy peren- 
nials as were grown by our grand- 
mothers. 

At the base of the large chimney, 
which is at one end of the garden, ivy 
and trumpet-vine are planted. The 
exedra is planted with climbing roses, 
which are already making good headway, 
and in a few years the columns will be 
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covered with white clematis and the 
trellis and chimney will be wreathed 
with green. In the center of the garden 
is an old-fashioned well, which does 
good service for beauty. 

From this gay and lovely garden there 
is an open path leading to a flight of 
stone steps, which descends by easy 
stages with little landings to another 
little garden about six feet lower than 
the upper one. In the center of the 
lower garden, which is also surrounded 
with colonnade and trellis, is a large 
lily pond, and from this you may con- 
tinue downwards by means of another 
flight of steps to a pathway bordered 
with trees which leads to the creek, one 
hundred and thirty feet below the house. 
The whole plan is laid out in a formal 
manner, the walks from garden to garden 
being planted with box and privet hedges 
and supported on many with 
shrubs. There are cypresses, too, and 
many flowering trees. 


sides 


SCULPTURE AT THE PAN 
BY CHARLOTTE BECKER 





O previous 
great expo- 
sition has 


ever been as 
rich in original and 
allegorical sculpture, 
used for ornamenting 
both buildings and 
grounds, as the Pan- 
American, in Buffalo, 
and it is safe to say 
that this representa- 
tive collection will 
demonstrate more 
clearly than any other 
not only the progress 
of individual Ameri- 
ean art, but also the 
importan the 
condition, and the 
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PEACE AND PLENTY 
By M. W. Schwarzott 








THE COLONNADE 


In this design Messrs. Keen & Mead 
show how necessary it is that the modern 
architect should be also a landscape gar- 
dener if he wishes to secure the best 
results in country architecture. An 
architect indeed must have many talents 
besides that for designing, and he needs 
a comprehensive outlook. Messrs. Keen 
& Mead have secured a distinctly beau- 
tiful result with very simple means and 
a due appreciation of the value of every 
point in the game. 





-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


ideals of contemporary sculpture in 
America. 

Mr. Karl Bitter, the director of sculp- 
ture, appointed for this position by the 
National Seulptors’ Society, to whom 
the choice was delegated by the Pan- 
American authorities, has shown himself 
most excellently fitted for the entire 
charge of this gigantic undertaking. He 
commissioned not only some thirty-five 
famous American sculptors to carry out 
his ideas—giving them seope for a wide 
range of individuality—but employed, 
during five months, from seventy-five to 
one hundred skilled workmen, who, in 
a great building near Mr. Bitter’s studio 
at Hoboken, built up the figures and 
groups in plaster from the clay models 
furnished by the sculptors. This great 
workroom was also a school of training 
for many promising young sculptors, 
who assisted in enlarging from the 
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models; and gave them opportunities 
which naturally no ordinary art school 
could afford. By his system of enlarg- 
ing from the artists’ original models, 
some of them not more than three feet 
high, Mr. Bitter reduced the cost of re- 
production immensely, and 
thereby increased the various 


The visitor beginning his pilgrimage 
through the Exposition at the Court of 
Fountains will find at its upper end, in 
front of the Electric Tower, a fountain 
of heroic size and many figures, the cen- 
tral group bearing the title ‘“Genius of 





sculptors’ just remuneration. 
The grouping of the Pan- 
American buildings lends it- 
self most happily to Mr. Bit- 
ter’s scheme of decoration, 
which was to exemplify Amer- 
ican art and ideals by the 
works of representative 
American sculptors, used to 
make the significance of the 
different groups of: buildings 
allegorical. 

The Exposition has for its 
central point the great Court 
of Fountains, flanked by the 
Machinery, Electricity, Agri- 
culture, and Liberal Arts 
buildings; for, in accordance 
with Mr. Bitter’s idea, the 
statuary represents the Genius 
of Man and his progress in art, 
science, andindustry. Below 
the Court of Fountains is the 
Esplanade, which spreads out 
into two broad wings; sur- 
rounding the left wing are the 
buildings of Forestry, Mines, 
and Graphie Arts, and corre- 
sponding to these on the right 
wing are the United States 
Government buildings. On 
the left, Mr. Bitter has de- 
voted the groups and fount- 
ains to the subject of Nature, 
and on the right to Ulan and 
his institutions. The seulp- 
ture in these three great parti- 
tions is the most important of 
the Exposition work, but that 
on the Electric Tower, and the 
Triumphal Causeway, before 
the entrances to the Stadium 
and the Midway, and scattered 











throughout the grounds, is of 
almost equal interest. 


UPPER PORTION OF THE FOUNTAIN OF NATURE 


By George T. Brewster 
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Man’’; on either side are lesser groups, 
the one expressing ‘‘Human Emotions,’’ 
the other ‘‘Human Intellect’’—these are 
by Paul W. Bartlett. On the two wings 
of the basin are smaller fountains, 
representing the ‘‘Births of Venus’’ and 


‘‘Athene,’”’ by Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Tonetti. On the pedestal nearest 
‘‘Human Emotions’ and the ‘Birth of 
Venus’’ is a group representing *‘Art,’’ 
and on the opposite side, near ‘‘Human 
Intellect,’’ the ‘‘Birth of Athene’’ one 
of ‘‘Science’’ ; these are 
by Charles L. Lopez. 








Coming from the 
court to the right wing 


first group to arrest 
the eye is the ‘‘Fount- 
ain of Man,’’ by 
Charles Grafly, of Phil- 
adelphia; this is sur- 
mounted by a mysteri- 
ous veiled figure, or, 
rather, two figures 
joined into one, indi- 
cating the two sides of 
man’s nature, and the 
veil typifying the soul. 
This strange figure of 
‘‘Man the Mysterious’ 
is supported by a ped- 
estal bearing the ‘‘Five 
Senses,’’ who have 
joined hands to protect 
man; below are crouch. 
ing figures typical of 
human characteristics, 
love and hatred, virtue 
and vice, and others. 
Among the groups on 
either side of this 
fountain are two of the 
savage age, by the 
well-known _ sculptor, 
John J. Boyle. One 
is called ‘“The Savage 
Age in the West,’’ and 
shows the war-dance of 
an Indian tribe. The 
corresponding group 
represents the ‘‘Savage 
Age of the Ancient 
Races,’’ and depicts the 
rape of the Sabines. In 
niches of the Colonnade 
on either side of the 








MOUNTED STANDARD-BEARER 
By Karl Bitter 
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THE SCIENCES 
By Charles L. Lopez 


the figure typifying ‘‘Peace and Plenty’’ 


by Maximilian Schwarzott. It is a 
statue of much classic dignity and is 
extremely effective. Mr. Schwarzott is 
also the sculptor of the colossal groups, 
“Fighting Eagles,’’ which surmount the 
two guardhouses in front of the Tri- 
umphal Causeway with very striking 
effect. 

Of the groups on the left wing of the 
Esplanade, the most important is that 
of the ‘‘Fountain of Nature’’ by George 
T. Brewster; the female figure at the 
top is emblematic of Nature herself, and 
beneath, on the globe, are the figures of 
the ‘‘Four Elements’’; on the consoles 
are the ‘‘Four Seasons,’’ and between 
them and beneath are placed the ‘‘Four 
Minds,’’ as if moving with the globe. 
The lesser fountains on the sides of the 
large basin are the ‘‘Fountain of Kron- 
osu’’ and that of ‘‘Ceres’’ by F. Edwin 
Elwell, a pupil of Daniel French and of 
Falguiére. In all these great fountains 


ancient and mythological figures are 
used almost entirely; in fact, through- 
out the grounds there are but three or 
four groups in which significance is con- 
veyed by means of modern subjects. 
The Triumphal Bridge, symbolizing 
the welcome of the United States to her 
sister nations, is intended by Mr. Bitter 
to embody the idea of our national pride, 
power, and progress. The four piers of 
the bridge, one hundred feet in height, 
were designed by Mr. John M. Carrére, 
chairman of the Board of Architects, and 
each pier is surmounted by the Mounted 
Standard-Bearer, designed by Mr. Bitter 
himself. This is perhaps the finest in- 
dividual work possessed by the Exposi- 
tion, and represents a young warrior 
mounted on a horse thirty feet high, 
which rears above trophies indicative of 
feudalism and tyranny; the whole sym- 
bolical of the freedom of the United 
Americas from despotism and slavery. 
In the niches of the piers are statues 
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SAVAGE AGE IN THE WEST 
By John J. Boyle 


expressing ‘‘Courage,’’ ‘‘Patriotism,”’ 
‘‘Truth,’’ and other qualities, and below, 
on either side, are fountains composed 
of groups of figures and rearing horses 
clustered about a gigantic flagstaff, the 
fountain on the east typifying the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and that on the west the 
Pacific. These are by Philip Martiny, 
who also designed the graceful fountain 
of ‘‘Abundance,’’ opposite the Espla- 
nade. 

Facing the Triumphal Bridge, on the 
south, is the mounted statue of George 
Washington, a replica of the one given 
to the city of Paris by the women of 
America, and the work of Daniel Ches- 
ter French. It is a statue of great dig- 
nity and of imposing effect. A specially 
interesting work by a woman is the foun- 
tain called ‘‘The Struggle for Exist- 
ence.’’ It is by Miss Enid Yandell, a 
Louisville young woman, who now has 
a studio in Paris; and isa copy of the 


original which was ordered by the city 
of Providence, Rhode Island. | 

The sculpture for the Temple of Music 
was designed by Mr. Isadore Konti, the 
artist of the group of ‘‘West Indies,’’ 
northeast of the Dewey Arch, in New 
York City, and consists of figures repre- 
senting religious, heroic, lyric, ‘dance, 
and gay music. 

The powerful figure of a horse-trainer, 
at the entrance to the Live Stock build- 
ing, is by Mr. Frederick G. Roth, and is 
one of the most effective single pieces 
of seulpture at the Exposition. Other 
sculptors who are to be represented by 
loan exhibits in the grounds are Mr. 
Daniel French, Mr. St. Gaudens, and 
Mr. MacMonnies. The treatment of the 
sculpture about the Electric Tower is of 
local importance, and suggests Buffalo’s 
indebtedness to Niagara, the Great 
Lakes, and the Erie Canal and lesser 
waterways, to which are due her growth 
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and prosperity. Therefore, these groups 
are to typify the power of the ‘‘Great 
Waters,’’ as the Indians called them. 
Two pylons, ‘“The Great Waters in the 
Days of the Indians’’ and ‘‘The Great 
Waters in the Days of the White Man,”’ 
are by George Gray Barnard, and four 
pylons by Philip Martiny express the 
‘Genius of Progress.’’ Of these, one 
typifies the power of the eleven inland 
railroads, connecting with the city. In 
the imposing colonnade at the base of 
the tower are the seated figures of the 
Six Lakes, Erie, Huron, Michigan, St. 
Claire, Ontario, and Superior, by Carl 
Tefft (two), Henry Baerer, Philip Mar- 
tiny, Ralph Goddard, and Louis Gude- 
brod. Mr. Bitter has designed a sculp- 
tural frieze representing ‘‘Pan-America’”’ 
and including keys and an escutcheon. 
The pinnacle of the tower is crowned by 
a statue, twenty-four feet high, by Her- 
bert Adams, the ‘‘Goddess of Light,’’ 
symbolizing the force of electricity, the 
mystery of whose power has been re- 
vealed by the strength of the ‘‘Great 
Waters.’’ This statue is of hammered 
brass, and consequently most brilliant, 
either in the sunlight or the electric cur- 


rent which nightly makes the grounds as 
bright as day. Mr. Adams is acknowl- 
edged one of the most gifted of contem- 


porary sculptors, as his ‘‘Professor 
Henry’ and other works in the Con- 
gressional Library and his ‘‘Solon’’ on 
the New York Appellate Court House 
amply testify. He also designed the 
two groups representing this ‘‘Age of 
Enlightenment,’’ showing in a modern 
sense the value of religion, education, 
and culture, which form part of the 
Government buildings group. Mr. 
Adams is much interested in polychrome 
sculpture, and has made some experi- 
ments in that direction which may be 
seen in the Fine Arts exhibit of the 
Exposition. 

Behind the Electric Tower, and having 
on one side the entrance to the Midway, 
on another that to the Stadium, and on 
the third the colonnade known as the 
Propyleum, is the open square called 
the Plaza. Here have been placed rep- 


licas of statues of the Renaissance 
period, and those of ancient Greece and 
Italy: Apollo Belvedere, the Diana of 
the Louvre, the Borghese Achilles, the 
Fawn of Praxiteles, and other familiar 
figures, and among the flower-beds and 
paths are copies of the groups of chil- 
dren in the park of Versailles. Of 
course, Mr. Bitter’s original scheme does 
not apply to any of this statuary, which 
was used partly on account of the lack 
of time for the artists to complete a 
larger number of original works and 
partly on account of the immense cost of 
commissioned sculpture. But the result 
of using these antique figures in the 
flower-beds and among the trees is most 
picturesque and charming; and there is 
a poplar alley, guarded by a row of 
pedestals bearing ancient deities, which 
is as alluring as any of its kind in the 
Old World, and is reminiscent of classic 
gardens in Italy or Greece—a touch of 
the calm Old World in the midst of the 
restlessness of the New. 

The American sculpture has not much 
to fear from these ancient rivals, for, 
taken as a whole, in its boldness of 
conception, its originality, and its sug- 
gestiveness of youthful strength, it will 
stand a favorable comparison with any 
like achievement through the ages. And 
to one standing on the Triumphal Cause- 
way, who looks on George Washington 
saluting, as it were, the progress which 
has been made, not only by the descend- 
ants of those men who supported the first 
presidency of these United States, but 
also of those who inaugurated the many 
governments of the smaller American 
countries, it would clearly seem that the 
American life is, and has been, well 
worth the living. 


Edelweiss Growing Less 


The rarest flower in Europe, the edelweiss, 
is becoming scarcer every year, and unless meas- 
ures are taken to prevent indiscriminate gath- 
ering it is likely to disappear altogether. The 
edelweiss only grows 2,500 or 3,000 yards above 
the level of the sea and under special climatic 
conditions. Unfortunately, the edelweiss has be- 
come the “fashionable” flower in Germany since 
the Emperor commenced wearing it. 
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Less beautiful in foliage, but unsur- 
passed in luxuriance of growth and free- 
dom of bloom are the lantanas which, 
grown in tubs in a sunny situation, sur- 
prise one with their vigorous develop- 
ment. Small plants from the florists in 
spring, or even seedlings started out in 
February, and planted out in a sunny 
situation in a tobacco- pail, or plant tub 
of equal size, in rich soil with a good pro- 
portion of old, well-rotted manure and 
well supplied with water, will make a 
growth of two, three, or more feet in 
diameter by midsummer. I have found 
a soil, composed of equal parts of leaf 
mold or muck, good loam, and old man- 
ure to suit them admirably. Abund- 
ance of water is essential and they will 
do better if not allowed to form seed. 

So easily and quickly do these make 
plants of a size for decorative effect that 
I have not considered it desirable to 
carry them over, but, of course, on large 
terraces the plants of older growth would 
be more effective, and they may be 
wintered in a warm greenhouse with fre- 
quent syringing to keep down red spi- 
der. They should be kept growing, 
however, as they make a hard, woody 
growth, and when the foliage is lost, the 
new growth does not break readily 
through the old wood, but remains at 
the tips of the branches, the old part 
being more or less barren and unsightly. 

MAGNOLIAS 

If one has a gardener, the camelia 
may be brought to bloom on the terrace, 
but it is rather uncertain in amateur 
hands. The magnolia is a fine substi- 
tute and more reliable. These magnifi- 
cent shrubs, hardy in the south and in 
some favored localities as far north as 
the Ohio River, should be grown wher- 
ever they may be given safe winter 
quarters, and used to adorn the terrace 
during the early summer. Magnolia 
grandiflora, the most superb of its class, 
grows into an immense tree sixty to 
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eighty feet tall in the south where it is 
hardy. But as it blooms when quite 
small, it may be grown successfully as 
atub plant. It has dark, shining, ever- 
green leaves, resembling those of the 
rubber-tree, of a rusty brown underneath 
forming an admirable contrast, and 
flowers whose beauty remains with one 
like a haunting memory—of a creamy 
white some five or six inches in diameter 
and delightfully fragrant. 

The laurel magnolia, or sweet bay, is 
a dwarf shrubby species with small, 
waxy, green leaves, snowy white on the 
under side, with lovely creamy white 
flowers, exquisitely fragrant, the size of 
a silvar dollar. This variety is perfectly 
hardy in Massachusetts, but must be 
treated as a tub plant farther north. 

Pomegranates are an exceedingly orna- 
mental shrub, both in flower and in fruit, 
and a well-grown plant will always be an 
object of great interest at the north. 
Among the ornamental flowering vari- 
eties, alta plena has large, creamy double 
white flowers ; James Vick, a dwarf vari- 
ety, brilliant orange-scarlet flowers, and 
variegata, a fine yellow, flaked with 
red, a very fine variety. They may be 


given the general treatment of all tropi- 
eal shrubs and wintered in a warm, dry, 
not too dark cellar, repotting only when 
necessary, but renewing the top soil in 
the tubs each spring. 


OLEANDERS 


Among the neriums or oleanders, 
every one is familiar with the old-fash- 
ioned double pink variety, which holds 
its own conspicuously with the newer 
and rarer sorts. So easily is it grown 
and eared for that it should find a place 
in every collection of tub plants. The 
oleander’s excellent manner of growth, 
fine glossy foliage, and exquisite bloom, 
give it high rank among blossoming 
plants. The color ranges from pure 
white through shades of flesh and pink to 
the deep purplish crimson of atro pupu- 
reum plenum. There are several double 
whites, madona grandiflora probably 
being the best. Madame Peyre, a semi- 
double creamy white flower, is very fine, 


and carneum, with its single white blos- 
som, has deep crimson lines in the 
throat, the effect being exquisite. Mar- 
cei is pale pink, striped with white and 
semi-double, while savort, an apple-blos- 
som pink, shaded and flushed, is charm- 
ing. Splendeus giganteum resembles 
the old double pink, but with larger 
flowers, and G. varigata adds to its 
charm of beautifully variegated flowers, 
a foliage of cream, white, and green. 
There is also a yellow variety with large, 
handsome flowers. 


THE CARE OF PLANTS 


The ease of culture makes the care of 
a number of plants of little more moment 
than the care of one. They are easily 
raised from cuttings inserted in a bottle 
of water, the neck closed with absorbent 
cotton, and placed in a sunny window. 
They should be potted in rich, sandy, 
fibrous loam, with a portion of old well- 
rotted manure added. After blooming 
they may be wintered in a warm cellar 
or plant-room bringing them up the first 
of March and repotting if necessary, but 
if the tub is not full of roots as much of 
the surface soil as can be removed with- 
out disturbing them should be replaced 
with rich, fibrous loam and old well- 
rotted manure. Like all hard-wooded 
plants, the oleander should be planted 
very firmly. 

At this time any pruning needed to 
increase the top growth or improve the 
symmetry of the plant should be at- 
tended to-before new growth begins, 
remembering that the more freely it may 
be induced to branch the more blossom 
points there will be to reward one with 
bloom. Atthis time, too, the plant must 
be carefully gone over for any signs of 
seale, which much infests all hard-wooded 
shrubs. The trunk branches, stems, and 
leaves must be examined carefully in 
detail, especially the undersides and 
axils of the leaves, and all scale removed 
with a thin edge of wood or a brush. 
The trees should then be thoroughly 
sprayed with a strong suds of whale oil 
soap, treated to about one hundred and 
forty degrees. This should be allowed 
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to remain a short time, and 
plants should be sprayed with | 
till thoroughly clean. This precaution 
should be observed with regard to all 
hard-wooded shrubs, especially oranges. 
After the foliage has dried, place in a 
warm, sunny window and encourage 
growth. When the buds appear, a 
weekly dose of tobacco tea or plant food 
may be given with benefit. In the 
south, where the oleander is hardy, 
hedges and shrubs are made of it. A 
number of tubs may be arranged for that 
purpose with fine effect if grown of uni- 
form height and development. The 
effect of plants of one kind much 
finer than the same number of mixed 
plants. 

Not until one has begun to uss 
tive plants systematically, does « 
ize that they are a part of the fi 
of the house and a legitimate item of ex- 
pense. If the same amount expended in 
the purchase of fresh plants each year 
should be used to house those already 
acquired, there would be a gain both in 
money and quality of plants. 


deeora- 
ne real- 
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THE CHINESE HIBISCUS 

I have left until the last one of the 
finest of all terrace plants. The Chinese 
hibiscus or hibiscus sinensis, because 1 
wished to speak of it as a terrace, a 
bedder, and a house plant. 

Though it is an admirable p 
plant, it requires somewhat 
treatment from the foregoing, 
very tender. Because of its 
ness to cold, it cannot be wint 
safety either in a cool cellar or 
room, a temperature of seventy 
being much more congenial 
round, and great evenness of ten 
being especially desirable. W 
plants can be safely wintered wit! 
of foliage, they soon attain large size 
and a handsome, uniform, symmetrical 
shape that, with their brilliant blossoms, 
make them surpass any other plants 
with which I am familiar. Arranged 
as a low hedge on the coping of a ter- 
race, they are unsurpassed, and I would 
recommend their adoption if only one 
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BEAUTIFUL 


kind of flower were to be selected for 
the terrace, in preference to all others. 


THE HIBISCUS AS A WINTER BLOOMER 


I do not know how many varieties 
there may be of the greenhouse hibiscus. 
One is constantly running across new 
varieties, or at least new names; for 
instance, the new ‘‘peach blossom hibis- 
cus,’’ I judge to be the same catalogued 
as double pink hibiseus by a Florida 
firm. It would be impossible to give a 
correct list unless one grew all varieties 
catalogued. 

Most of the varieties which I have 
grown are really magnificent. The gen- 
eral characteristics of growth and foliage 
vary little, except in one or two instances, 
the plants forming fine, bushy hard- 
wooded shrubs with glossy evergreen 
foliage, which in itself is very decorative. 
Hibiseus sinensis, which is also the 
generic name of the species, is probably 
the best known and one of the finest and 
most satisfactory. The blossoms, large 
and very double, are often six inches in 
diameter, and of a lovely rosy scarlet 
when fully expanded. All hibiscus de- 


velop their buds rather slowly and grow 
much after opening, the color slowly 


assuming its perfect shade. The blos- 
soms ordinarily last but one day, though 
somewhat longer in a low temperature, 
but a well-developed plant will bloom 
steadily for a long time. 


DIFFERENCES IN THE BLOSSOMS 


Hibiseus sub-violaceous has a some- 
what darker flower, clear carmine shaded 
with violet, and is considered the largest 
of all, but double pink or peach-blow 
has given me as large, or larger, blos- 
soms. The color is also very fine, a 
clear, soft, rosy pink, and semi-double. 
The beautiful golden stamens, five in 
number, are distributed evenly among 
the petals and tipped with anthers of 
velvety crimson. 

Like the double pink, the single pink 
is beautiful. The flowers are numerous 
and clear, rosy pink, somewhat lighter 
on the edges of the petals and shaded 
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darker in the center. The stamens 
bunched in a long brush in the center 
with velvety crimson anthers and golden 
pollen. The buds are long and pointed. 
Hibiscus magnificus is another single 
variety with blossoms of a rosy crimson, 
the edge of the petals lighter and covered 
with a beautiful satin sheen, which gives 
the flower a variegated appearance. The 
flower is large and shaped much like a 
pansy reversed, the lower petal on top, 
and earries itself with a peculiar dignity 
rare in flowers. It is one of those flow- 
ers on which the hand of the artist seems 
to have lingered lovingly, so perfect and 
finished is every detail. The leaf of this 
variety differs materially from the stand- 
ard type, being ‘‘maple shaped’’ and 
quite deeply cut. It seems, too, to re- 
quire more heat than the other varieties. 
Hibiseus cooperi tri-color is another 
single variety with large, single, crim- 
son flowers and foliage variegated with 
green, red, pink, white, and cream color. 
It makes a much smaller growth than 
the others, but a well-developed speci- 
men is very ornamental. Hibiscus 


versi-color, combines in its colors all the 
colors of the entire family: rose, crim- 


son, white, cream, ete. The flowers are 
much smaller than the other hibiscus, 
and rather unsatisfactory when compared 
with such magnificent varieties as sinen- 
sis and the double pink. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR BEAUTY 


Though there are many other vari- 
eties, my space will not allow me to 
describe more than one more, the South- 
ern Beauty, known first as the ‘‘World’s 
Fair Beauty.’’ This differs in manner 
of growth, foliage, and in fact, nearly 
every detail from all the preceding. The 
growth is more herbaceous; the stem is 
not woody, but light green and spiney; 
the leaves, immense, are five-lobed like a 
woodbine and slightly rough, not glossy 
as is the case with the other hibiscus. 
The blossoms are very large, single, and 
with a velvety black throat or eye. It 
is a very handsome plant and may be 
wintered in the cellar after blooming. 
It is hardy in the open ground at the 


South, springing up from the root when 
cut down by frost. Unlike the older 
varieties, this is easily propagated from 
cuttings. A young plant, setin the open 
ground last spring, and growing thrift- 
ily, was entered just below the surface 
of the ground by a borer and was dis- 
covered hanging limp and wilted to its 
stake. As there was some slight indi- 
cation at the first joint of rudimentary 
roots, the earth was heaped up around 
them and kept moist, and soon the plant 
had struck root and was growing vigor- 
ously. When lifted in September it had 
made the fine growth of four feet in 
height and ten in circumference. 


PLANTING 


In spite of the florist’s claims to the 
contrary, I do not consider the hibiscus 
a good bedder. A good summer bloomer 
it certainly is, but it does better in pots 
sunk in the ground or in the sand box, 
where it can be kept moist and will re- 
ceive the morning sun. In the open 
ground the tendency to excessive root- 
growth interferes with its blooming. 
The hibiscus blooms well when root- 
bound, but must never be allowed to dry 
out during the blossoming period, as 
this is the cause of the dropping of the 
buds so much complained of. When 
plants are wanted for winter blooming, 
bedding out in the spring and lifting in 
the fall may be wise, as the plants will 
be in better shape for the winter bloom- 
ing than if grown in pots and allowed 
to bloom during summer. 

In the house the excessive root-growth 
of the hibiscus may be pruned if it 
threatens to require too large a pot. To 
accomplish this with the best results and 
the least trouble, I run a knife down 
through the soil on each side of the pot, 
slicing off a good half of the roots. The 
remaining roots will quickly branch out 
into many new feeding roots—the life of 
the plant—which will result in an early 
crop of flowers. This will often bring 
a backward plant into bloom, and the 
habit of blooming once established the 
plants will be found very reliable bloom- 
ers. 
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HE Forest of Arden, the beautiful 

home of Helena Modjeska upon 

the Pacific coast, is abou 

out of her hands. Neg 

are said to be now pending bj 
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Count and Countess Bozenta, 

come the property of an Eastern 
aire. 

The estate in Santiago Caio 
back upon a spur of the Coast Range 
Mountains in Orange County, California, 
has been the possession of Modjeska for 
more than a quarter of a century, says 
the New York Tribune. It is a spot that 
connoisseurs of art and lovers of nature 
find almost ideal. The drive to it is 
made across the fertile Santa Ana Val- 
ley, through orchards of oranges and 
lemons and thousands of acres of wav- 
ing grain. In the winter the uncultivated 
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land is a carpet of wild flowers, where 
fields of flaming yellow poppies and 
dainty ‘‘baby blue eyes’’ and scarlet 
‘Indian paint brush’’ blossom riot- 
ously. 

The gradual ascent from five hundred 
to twenty-five hundred feet above the 
sea level is scarcely felt as one passes up 
the canon, through groves of immense 
live oaks and gnarled old syeamores, 
under a tangle of wild grape-vines and 
other creepers, crossing again and again 
a little mountain stream winding down 
to the valley below. With skill and 
taste this beautiful drive has been made 
most attractive. Wide detours are taken 
to spare the trees, rustic bridges span 
the restless stream, while giant bowlders 
covered with lichens remain untouched 
in picturesque beauty along the way. A 
sudden turn in the canon brings one to 
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ARDEN: THE FRONT VIEW OF THE HOUSE 


Modjeska Park, a natural park of stately 
trees, two miles beyond which stands 
the house. It is a lone, rambling, one- 
storied house, with broad piazzas and 
vineclad trellises. 

‘‘Arden’’? embraces two thousand 
acres, about seventy of which are in 
orchards of oranges, lemons, nuts, and 
deciduous fruits. Around the house are 
velvet lawns and flowing fountains and 
rare shrubbery. In the background rise 
purple peaks and mountain solitudes. 
The house is quaint and picturesque. 
It has French windows and broad veran- 
das, where awnings, hammocks and 
cosy seats make outdoor life possible 
during all the summer months. 

Mme. Modjeska’s own room—her 
den—is the library. It has triple mul- 
lioned windows and a quaint stone fire- 
place. Engravings, etchings, paintings, 
rare Persian rugs, old mahogany furni- 
ture, and deep-seated leather chairs make 
this room most alluring. Carved oak 
bookeases fill the side of the room oppo- 
site the long French windows that open 
upon the mountain view. Madame’s 
work table is filled with books of plays 
and volumes on stage costumes and stage 
settings. Scrapbooks of dramatic criti- 


eisms and theatrical events and photo- 
graphs of noted players are in pictur- 
esque confusion. 

Among the valued pieces of furniture 
is a quaint little black brass-legged table 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth, which 
was presented by ‘‘Joe’’ Jefferson to 
Count Bozenta. Above this table hangs 
a miniature picture on porcelain of Marie 
Antoinette. 

The books number perhaps two thou- 
sand—books in French, Russian, Polish, 
Italian, and English. A magnificent 
edition of Balzac, the gift of Alphonse 
Daudet, occupies a place of honor, for 
Mme. Modjeska considers this writer 
among the greatest novelists of the cen- 
tury. Shakespeare in many editions and 
many languages is here, with critical and 
analytical essays and commentaries 
galore. Sienkiewiez’s works in Polish 
are upon the shelves, each volume an 
author’s copy. Photographs, water- 
colors, carvings, and many ornaments 
adorn the room. 

The dining-room, a long, low, sunny 
apartment, has a great brick fireplace 
and a recessed stained glass window. 
The walls are hung with many art tro- 
phies, among which is a collection of 
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arms, old swords, ancient cutlasses, 
crude battle axes and murderous jave- 
lins. Many of these are the gifts of 
famous people, and are historic in value. 

The music-room is a charming spot. 
A grand piano occupies one end, and 
there are also a beautiful harp and a col- 
lection of musical instruments represent- 
ing many countries. The whole interior 
of the home is filled with art treasures 
from all parts of the globe. 

The acquirement of ‘‘Arden’’ belongs 
to a chapter in the life of Modjeska, 
dating as far back as the centennial 
year, 1876, for it was in this year that 
she, with her husband, Count Bozenta 
Chlapowski, came to America with a 
society of Polish artists and attempted 
to found a colony in southern California. 

There is possibly no other story of 
communistic life quite like this, for this 
company of idealists, unlike the Brook 
Farm or any other community, had no 
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problem to solve, no class privileges to 
settle, no philosophy to promulgate. 
They came, about thirty in number, a 
company of happy, ambitious young 
people fleeing from Poland from the 
political suspicion that had beconie 
almost a reign of terror. They sought 
a free government, and a climate of 
semi-tropic beauty. 

The artists, led by Modjeska and her 
husband, included Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
Michael Kroschiki, the painter, and Carl 
Viadskot, the poet. Besides these men 
there were other artists, editors, poets, 
orators, full of life, of enthusiasm, long- 
ing to establish a home for denational- 
ized genius, where political censorship 
was unknown. 

This company had, in Cracow, Poland, 
belonged to a club, which met at one 
another’s houses, where they discussed 
music, art, poetry, and too often the 
downfall of their beloved country, which 
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was in the possession of the Russiah 
aristocracy. 

Modjeska’s husband was purely Po- 
lish. His great-uncle, General Chlapow- 
ski, was aide-de-camp to Napoleon and 
commanded a wing of the French army 
in its march to Moscow. The Count 
was, therefore, thought to be a danger- 
ous person to the government, and his 
career was frequently interrupted with 
political imprisonment, resulting finally 
in exile. No wonder that he and his 
artist wife dreamed of a free life across 
the water in an Arcadia of their own 
making. 

The founding of the colony, the com- 
ing to America in 1876, the settlement 
in southern California, and its misfor- 
tune and failure are well known; also 
the drifting back of the Polish artists to 
their native country—all save Modjeska 
and her husband. 

To Modjeska the failure of the com- 
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munistic scheme brought no loss of cour- 
age. She retained her love for the sunny 
south, and very soon after her career 
was established she returned to the 
scene of her experiment in community 
life and bought this tract of land in the 
canon of Santiago, adding to it as time 
passed on, and finally building there a 
summer retreat. 


Bells in Pekin 


Pekin is rich in remarkable bells, the finest 
specimens being located in the bell tower on the 
western side of the Tartar City, and the Ta- 
chungsu, or temple of the great bell, beyond the 
city wall. The latter contains the great bell 
of Pekin, cast by order of the Emperor Yong-Lo 
in 1415 and hung in the present towcr by the 
Emperor Waulch in 1578. This gigantic object 
measures 15 feet in height, is 9 inches thick, 
and has a circumference of 34 feet at the rim. 
It weighs 5314 tons, and is covered inside and 
out with inscriptions from the Buddhist outras 
in Chinese characters. 





FOUNTAINS* 
BY F. HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A. 


J] HAT fascinating visions the their heads and plunge their noses in the 
very word ‘‘fountain’’ sug- cool water with which man and beast 
gests to the imagination, wash the dust from their parched 
which forthwith unrolls be- throats; or the chatter of the women as 

fore the inner eye in long sequence a_ they linger, bright spots of color with 
chain of delightful memories! Visions kerchief and apron, and the tinkle of 
of sparkling water and lucent marble, the water as the water-pots fill; while 
perhaps, as at Granada, seen through pigeons flutter and splash in the upper 
slender columns against a background basin, or circle round on widespread 
of intricately interwoven design in tiles pinions, waiting till the fountain is 
or plaster, where the water, after escap- again left solitary, when, descending, 
ing from the jets, flows with gentle lapse they strut and coo among the flowers 
along conduits of marble between beds placed where the moisture which floats 
of flowers, grass, and evergreen shrubs; in the air from the ever-falling drops 
or as in the grandiose later Renaissance may refresh their drooping leaves and 
fountains, where tritons wind their pot-bound roots. And then memory 
eonches with swelling cheeks,andnymph recalls quite other fountains gurgling 
and naiad enter the chariot of Neptune forth beneath gray arches amid quiet 
drawn by strange sea-beasts; again, fields, to which the devious, well-trod- 
where gods or goddesses attitudinise den path leads from the little hamlet 
with fiuttering draperies above the place near, while above the poplars shiver in 
where the water spouts forth in cease- the breeze with tremulous and silvering 
less flood with a noise as of a cascade; leaves; or such as one sees many of in 
or where the simple basin without orna- our own land with even less architectural 
ment, moss-grown, and water-stained, pretension, where a few stones leant 
overflows with noiseless trickle beneath together, and overgrown with moss, form 
the shade of the ilex trees—basins of a shelter for the basin which ever fills 
quaint shapes and unfamiliar material from its hidden source and ever over- 
and appearance, supported by single fig- flows. From amongst these bewildering 
ures or groups, designs so informal as mazes of-recollections I desire to select a 
to be almost licentious, or so purely few for description and illustration, 
architectural as to be a trifle frigid; grouping them as far as may be with 
stone cut so sharply and daringly as to reference rather to their design than to 
look as if modeled in some ductile their locality and surroundings, and, 
material, springing aloft with rushing for the purposes of this magazine, natu- 
curves and towering high into heay- rally choosing such as are of archi- 
ens, or delicately carved and destly tectural rather than merely of pictur- 
shrinking from observation within its esque interest. 
niche—broadly spreading surfaces of The first and most distinctive differ- 
lovely marbles, checkered with shadow ence which confronts one in design is that 
from overhanging trees, or elaborate which is caused by position. The foun- 
pieces of interwoven metal work stand- tain which is affixed to a wall is neces- 
ing boldly out in the market-place. All sarily viewed by the designer from a 
these and many more pass before the quite different standpoint—from one 
mind in endless panorama, while one which is detached, and indeed must be 
almost seems to hear the jin of the seen in the round from many sides. 
muleteer’s bells as his animals shake The wall-fountain may be compared to 
the bas-relief, and is generally most suc- 
PP on anny ge eal ‘om the cessful in treatment when an architect- 
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ural framing bears a considerable pro- 
portion to the freer parts of the design, 
which in that case appears to be an 
integral part of the wall, as it should be. 
The opposite treatment invariably sug- 
gests something accidentally placed 
against the wall surface, which may be 
detached and 
carried away, as 
if the fountain 
were furniture 
in facet, which 
nothing that re- 
quires the pro- 
vision of water- 
pipes to fulfil its 
purpose can be. 
This require- 
ment satisfied, 
however, the 
treatment ad- 
mits of the 
greatest variety, 
either in com- 
bination with 
architectural 
features, like 
that given from 
Lucerne, where 
the fountain and 
its surroundings 
combine to form 
a simple but at- 
tractive whole, 
or, at the other 
end of the seale, 
like the great 
fountains in 
Rome and many 
other foreign 
cities, where 
within and in front of the architectural 
framing a population of gods and god- 
desses pose with various gestures and on 
different levels, forming compositions 
which offend the eye of the modern 
purist, but which are generally exceed- 
ingly effective when seen with their 
proper adjunct of gushing water, and 
are undoubtedly the work of craftsmen 
who had so entirely vanquished the 
difficulties of their craft as to find pleas- 
ure and triumph in crossing the bounda- 


ries within which modern criticism be- 
lieves the carver’s efforts should be 
concentrated and confined. 

These fountains were probably imi- 
tated from the remains which still existed 
in the sixteenth century of the Roman 
“‘Castella,’’ the reservoirs and distribut- 

ing heads of 
the aqueducts, 
which were fre- 
quently decorat- 
ed on their out- 
ward face with 
architectural 
compositions 
and sculpture. 
The ancient Ro- 
mans had many 
kinds of foun- 
tains. Those 
with upward jets 
called ‘‘sali- 
entes,’’ often 
threw their 
waters from 
large, flat basins 
cut from a single 
piece of stone 
such as por- 
phyry, *granite, 
alabaster, or 
marble, which 
were sometimes 
as muchas thirty 
feet in diameter. 
In contradistine- 
tion to these 
there is in the 
Capitoline Mu- 
seum a small one 
of a curious 
kind in the shape of a tripod, up the 
center of which the jet passes, while the 
water flows away through the hollow 
legs. 

Among the Greeks the public fountain 
was the only source of water supply, 
except for rain-water cisterns, and these 
were generally springs covered over to 
keep them cool and clean, which cover- 
ing naturally took the form of a temple, 
decorated with columns and statues. 
The fountains of Athens were celebrated, 
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and at Corinth also were many. The 
fountain of Peirene there was adorned 
with covered cisterns of white marble, 
like grottoes, out of which the water 
flowed into the open air, and with a 
statue of Apollo; while upon the wall of 
the enclosure was painted the slaughter 
of the suitors by Ulysses, forming a 
most elaborately decorated composition. 
At Corinth also were other fountains in 
which the water flowed from parts of 
animals—one with a statue of Bellero- 
phon and Pegasus, with the water flow- 
ing from the horse’s hoofs, and another 
with a bronze statue of Poseidon with a 
dolphin at his feet, from whose mouth 
the water flowed. This motif was imi- 
tated at Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
where there were many statues of boys, 
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tritons, nereids, and satyrs, which were 
at once the means of decorating the 
fountain and distributing the water. 
Detached fountains may be divided 
into three classes for convenience—the 
bowl type, in which one or more basins 
with their supports form the most dis- 
tinctive feature of the design; the spire 
type, in which the design towers aloft 
with niches and statues terminating in a 
pinnacle; and the reservoir type, in 
which the large widely-spreading tank 
containing the water is the principal 
feature. Of course this division is of 
the roughest and most arbitrary kind, 
for the proportion which is borne by 
one or other detail is constantly vary- 
ing, and their combinations are so vari- 
ous that it is often difficult to say to 
which class a given example belongs. 
The ‘‘Schéne Brunnen’”’ in the Wein- 
markt at Lucerne, made by Conrad Lux 
in 1481, is a case in point, in which the 
spire type is pronounced, while at the 
same time the tank which receives the 
water is almost large enough to justify 
its inclusion in the third class; and 
another instance is the celebrated Pisano 
fountain at Perugia, in which the upper 
portion consists of a bronze tazza borne 
upon columns, from which rises another 
column with nymphs around its base and 
griffins and lions on its summit, while 
the lower part is so important both by 
its size and shape and by the sculptured 
decoration which surrounds it as to force 
the conclusion that it is the principal 
element in the design. Of these clus- 
tered bowl fountains, one of the finest 
examples is to be found at Viterbo, and 
here one encounters a fresh detail which 
is very common in Germany, the long 
gargoyle-like spouts which conduct the 
water from the central pier across the 
reservoir, within reach of those who 
come to the fountain. In Spain one 
does not see these spouts, but the women 
each carry a tube with broadened end 
which they apply to the pipe, from 
which the water spouts or trickles and 
thus bring it to their vessels. At 
Viterbo, in the Piazza Rocca, is also a 
later fountain of unusual construction, 
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the central basin approached by flights 
of steps in four directions, between 
which are series of tanks and also by 
the side of them, into which water de- 
scends from the tank above by lions’ 
mouths. 

It is in Germany and Switzerland that 
one encounters the greatest number of 
fountains, nearly every town, however 
small, having one of some architectural 
pretension. For the most part these 
belong to the two latter classes; the 
spire form with modifications being very 
common in the opulent cities, of which 
one may instance the ‘‘Schéne Brunnen”’ 
at Nuremberg, the splendid fountain in 
the main street at Augsburg, and that 
in the square at Liibeck; while the more 
modest tank fountain with a central pil- 
lar, frequently bearing a small statue, is 
more usual in the smaller towns and in 
the less prominent positions in the 
larger. A very simple and beautiful 
fountain is in the eourtyard of the 
Palazzo Vecchio at Florence; an example 
of the bowl type, where the basin of 
porphyry, delicately profiled, is sup- 
ported by a marble column, while above 
it a baluster support, also of marble, 
sustains Verrocchio’s pretty bronze amo- 
rino carrying a dolphin (made for Lor- 
enzo de Medici’s villa at Careggi), from 
whose mouth a little spurt of water rises, 
the whole standing within a circular 
marble curb upon polygonally-planned 
steps, and forming, with the background 
of pillars ornamented with designs in 
‘‘gessoduro”’ and the arabesqued wall 
beneath the shadow of the arcade, a 
delightful and successful decoration. 
At Nuremberg, in the courtyard of the 
Rathhaus, is a fountain of a somewhat 
similar kind. At Rothenburg, in the 
market-place, stands a fountain witha 
large twelve-sided tank, the panels of 
which are decorated with strap-work. 
At Ulm are several of the modest type, 
with figures or coats of arms and sup- 
porters at the top of the column; one of 
these has a St. George fighting the 
dragon on foot. At Berncastel on the 
Moselle, is one with St. Michael standing 
on a globe. Outside the ornamental 
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grille which surrounds the tank are two 
spouts and handles by means of which 
the water is drawn; and at Treves is a 
much finer example of the same type, 
the wall of which is seven feet high and 
crested with a railing. The central pier 
is crowned by a statue of St. Peter, and 
decorated with figures of virtues and 
cherubs. These grilles are not so fine 
as that to the ‘‘Augustus Briinnen”’ at 
Augsburg, which is a magnificent piece 
of iron-work with elaborate flowers 
above each main upright and a running 
scrollwork cresting. 

At Neisse, near Breslau, is a still more 
curious piece of iron-work. The ‘“‘Schéne 
Brunnen’”’ there has been entirely cov- 
ered over with a great grille, like a huge 
beehive, ten or twelve feet high, stand- 
ing upon the curb of the ancient well, 
outside of which is a pumphandle, for 
the good people have altered the mode 
of obtaining the water. At Brunswick 
is a fountain which has four basins, one 
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above the other, crowned by a pinnacled 
open niche with statue, a curious combi- 
nation of two types. The ‘‘Tiigend 
Brunnen’’ at Nuremberg is another illus- 
tration of the same thing. It has three 
circular plateaus, one above the other, 
surmounted by a figure of Justice. 
Below are boys with shields blowing 
trumpets: below again are the other Vir- 
tues. Projecting below them, bracket- 
like, from the frieze are jets which throw 
the water up, and from the trumpets and 
every available point jets of water fall. 
The tank is octagonal, with pilasters at 
each angle. At Tiibingen is a fountain 
with an elaborate central square pier and 
octagonal basin. The long spouts are 
supported by wrought-iron brackets 
freely designed within straight lines, 
and a similar one is to be seen at Lich- 
tenthal, near Baden. The example from 
the Spalen Vorstadt at Basle has also 
these wrought-iron brackets. 

French fountains are not generally so 
distinctive in design, though one does 
not easily forget many excellent ones in 
Paris and elsewhere; but there is one at 
Clermont-Ferrand of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, known as the ‘‘Fontaine d’Am- 


boise,’’ which may be said to be one of 


the most beautiful in existence. Around 
the tank at each angle rise pilastered 
pinnacles and in the angles of the quatre- 
foil-shaped basin, with little figures 
crouching upon the upper ones. The 
surfaces are covered with most delicate 
arabesques, and toward the top are 
panels with pierced traceries which -add 
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vivacity with their spots of dark. Here 
one may refer to the great fountains at 
Versailles and St. Cloud, which, with 
that at Wilhelmshéhe, near Cassel, were 
the largest in existence before the con- 
struction of those at the Crystal Palace, 
near London. 

It should be scarcely necessary to 
assert that in any design for a fountain 
the effect of the water’s rising and fall- 
ing should be carefully thought out and 
allowed for, and the mode in which it is 
arranged for suited to the position which 
it may oeeupy. The neglect of such 
forethought leads to unfortunate results. 
A fountain which stands in the center of 
an open space, for instance, and around 
which the public can circulate closely, 
should not have small jets throwing the 
water high as part of its design, for the 
certain result of such an arrangement 
will be that with the least wind one side 
will become impassable by reason of the 
spray. 

Siena and San Gemignano come to 
one’s memory with other types of foun- 
tains—fine structures of red_ brick, 
beneath whose cavernous arches the 
women who are washing linen look as 
insignificant as worshipers in a church. 
At the former city, too, is Jacopo della 
Quercia’s ‘‘Fonte Gaya,’’ a quite differ- 
ent type, with excellent seulpture around 
the three-sided marble parapet, the front 
of the tank being open, which was so 
highly esteemed by his contemporaries 
that it was from it that he took his nick- 
name of ‘‘Jacopo della Fonte.’’ It stood 
in the center of the great piazza; the 
longest wall was divided into nine 
niches, which contained statues of the 
Madonna and Child and the seven theo- 
logical Virtues, while the two ends had 
bas-reliefs of the Creation of Adam and 
the Expulsion from Paradise. Below, 
from the surface of the basin, rose ma- 
rine animals bearing children on their 
backs, and wolves and dolphins, from 
whose mouths jets of water issued. The 
arrangement of this fountain is some- 
what similar to-the great one in a street 
at Assisi, which is on a larger scale; 
while at Aquila, in the Abruzzi, is an 
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FOUNTAIN AT BASLE 
Drawn by F. Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A. 


earlier example of the same type, made 
by an architect and sculptor of the thir- 
teenth century named Tancredi. In the 
Cretosa at Pavia are two, one of which, 
most delicately carved in marble by 
Omodeo, is of unapproachable excellence 
of workmanship. Other forms of lavabo 
were as frequently used, however, the 
basis of the design of which was a cen- 
tral pillar, sometimes surrounded by a 
basin pierced with jets, as in the lavabo 
at Fontenay, in the Céte d’Or; some- 
times with jets projecting, as in some of 


the Spanish monastery courts; some- 
times with water falling from jets at the 
top, as in the example from Monreale, 
with the deeply cut zigzags ornamenting 
the central column. 

In these rapid notes no mention has 
been made of modern fountains, though 
there are many of great excellence to 
which attention might be drawn. This 
may not be so entertaining, nor show 
superiority so conclusively, but in the 
writer’s opinion is more likely to prove 
of use. 
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eader to subscribe for all of the magazines which contain articles 
poses, therefore, to print, from time to time, such extracts as may 
t will not aim to cover the whole field, but to give suggestions 


eaders, 











The Home of Tennessee Claflin 


One of the most beautiful homes i 
liest of places near London, Richn 
of Lady Francis Cook, whose husbar 
other day. Many New Yorkers | 
forgotten that Lady Cook was Mis 
Claflin, woman’s rights champion, wi 
er, broker, successful Wall street 


and all-round new woman, who with | 


Victoria Woodhull, startled two 
with their daring twenty odd years 
Cook writes and agitates even to-da 
New York Commercial Advertiser, at 
the sympathy and encouragement 
band, who was, however, more in 1o\ 
than sociology and left one of the 
lections of England when he died in 
on Richmond Hill. One who visited 
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every spot on that magic hill—lookir 
it does on the bend in the river; with 
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ful woods; and the infinite horizon 
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thing in England. 
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even semi-detached, and, therefore, 
ble that even the stern splendor 
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ceived that you were in no ordinary 
in the presence of no ordinary house! 
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with perhaps a velvet cap on his | 
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you did not know who he was, to 
your mind as to what manner of maz 
in presence of. For Sir Francis 
been some figure that stepped strai 
the pages of the Old Testament 
ancient seers and prophets of Isra 


might be some great academician full 


and honors—a Watts or a Birket F 
had left the glare of common day 
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you lean to the latter conjecture. But when he 
began to talk and you perceived how quick and 
prompt the mind was, how conversant with all 
that was going on, you soon came to the con- 
clusion that this was no mere dreamer, but a 
man of action and of affairs. 

“And he had brought together in Doughty 
House a collection which I heard him estimate 
himself as worth a million of money. It was 
a strange and almost weird thing to pass out 
of the sunlight and the glow and all the mod- 
ernness of Richmond Hil! into this interior, 
with its pictures drawn from every country 
and every age of the world—to gaze at Venetian 
maids and Roman matrons, and at peasant girls 
from Spain and mountaineers from Albania, 
and then market girls in the day of the Stuarts, 
and all through a long category of portraits 
which had come from the hands of the masters. 

“This wondrous collection was glorified by 
the splendid frame in which it was set. For 
the glass which you saw from the road outside 
was really the roof of the picture gallery; and 
thus it was that in a building that was a con- 
servatory—amid ferns and palms and all the 
glory of the English greenhouse and some of 
the exotic glories of the East—you passed from 
picture to picture. To add to all this varied 
magnificence there was a vast garden behind 
the house; and from certain points you caught 
views of grass and trees and all the other beau- 
tiful things of the country. I am writing, it 
will be understood, of Doughty House as it was 
in summer. In winter, of course, it would be 
different, though even in winter I find Rich- 
mond beautiful.” 

Lady Cook is described as “slight, alert, rest- 
less, with an intellectual face and a fiery soul.” 


For Beauty of Surroundings 


It is a hopeful sign of the times that local 
improvement clubs are springing into existence 
everywhere, not merely here in California, but 
throughout the United States, says the San 
Francisco News-Letter. With us here in this 
state, the primary object of these clubs is to 
cause the municipal authorities to make im- 
provements that are calculated to develop and 
enhance the value of the realty. In the East 
they aim more directly, and without any inter- 
vening pretext, at the esthetic purpose of 
beautifying their surroundings. But every- 
where the ultimate result of their exertions 
must be the same. Whether they be, in the 
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first instance, actuated by a sordid desire to 
enhance the value of real property, or by a 
more spiritual longing for beauty of surround- 
ings, the result will be, in the end, similar. 
Their paths all lead toward improvement, and 
improvement must result in the creation of 
more beautitul as well as more convenient sur- 
roundings. Last autumn these improvement 
clubs formed a national organization known as 
the National League of Improvement Associa- 
tions which is just about settling down to solid 
work. In general terms the object of the nation- 
al association may be said to be the bringing 
together, for mutual acquaintance and _helpful- 
ness, of the organizations that are already en- 
gaged in the work of promoting public improve- 
ment, and the encouragement and propagation 
everywhere throughout the country of the move- 
ment for outdoor art and beauty of surround- 
ings in city, town and village. The sixteenth 
century—the first in authentic American his- 
tory—was a period of discovery. The seven- 
teenth century was a period of settlement. The 
eighteenth century was a period of establish- 
ment—a period when the foundations of a great 
empire were laid by the subjugation of savage 
tribes and the wilderness which they inhabited 
and by the political revolution which left us 
free to follow new ideals. The nineteenth cen- 
tury was a period of material development in 
which the resources of the country were uncov- 
ered and brought to a condition of fructifica- 
tion. It is hoped, by those who are promoting 
themovementand purposes which lie behind the 
National League of Improvement Associations, 
that the twentieth century will be known in 
American history as a period in which esthetic 
culture was developed to such an extent that 
our homes and their exterior surroundings will 
be made the most beautiful in the world. The 
movement is deserving of encouragement. 


Hospital Rooms in Dwelling-Houses 


It is not a little surprising, in view of the 
constant efforts of architects to design and con- 
struct dwelling-houses that will have tne maxi- 
mum of comfort, convenience, and beauty, with 
a minimum of cost, they have failed to compre- 
hend and hence to provide for one of the most 
useful and consequently most valuable features 
of the modern house—namely, that of a room 
which, when the necessity arises, can be easily 
and quickly converted into a hospital room. 

The architects probably have not had the de- 
sirability of this feature impressed upon them, 
and the physician, therefore, will have to be- 
come responsible for its introduction. Such a 
room could be constructed with but a slight in- 
crease over the otherwise estimated cost of the 
dwelling-house, and its value would be incal- 
culable. 

The ceiling, walls, floor and furniture should 
be so constructed that they could be washed 
clean or otherwise rendered aseptic without in- 


jury, and regard should be had for obtaining the 
best possible light, ventilation, control of tem- 
perature, sanitation, access, and isolation, to- 
gether with accessibility to water and toilet ad- 
juncts. This room should be one of the most 
pleasant in the entire house, and need not be 
reserved for use only in time of illness in the 
family; nevertheless, when occasion arises it 
may within half an hour be changed into a 
more or less complete hospital room. 

The advantages of such a room are many and 
far-reaching. Its usefulness in isolating the 
child with a suspicious tonsillar exudate from 
the rest of the children in the family will more 
than repay its first cost; again, where surgical 
interference is necessary, particularly in emer- 
gency cases, how vastly greater are the pa- 
tient’s chances for recovery than in an extem- 
porized operating room. 

For the unfortunate members of the family 
afflicted with pulmonary tuberculosis, they 
would be placed under the most favorable sur- 
roundings possible in the home, and would at 
the same time be affording protection to the 
rest of the:family from the contagion. Not the 
least of the benefits of the hospital room would 
be its usefulness as an object lesson to the laity 
in thus affording them a practical demonstra- 
tion of the value of isolation, of asepsis and 
antisepsis, and at the same time educating them 
to a degree of self-reliance in the care and 
nursing of the sick—The Courier of Medicine. 


An Artistic Dining-Room 


Foreigners complain that Americans hurry 
through the pleasantest part of the day, name- 
ly meal time. Dickens criticised this failing, 
or rather caricatured it so that Americans 
who are sensitive pass over that part of his 
American notes in a great hurry. It is true 
that the average American gives little heed 
to the value of time-spending in leisurely 
meals, and few realize that the dining-room 
should receive even more attention than the 
reception-room. ‘There we receive our casual 
guests; in the dining-room we live and come 
in close contact with our families. It should 
be a matter of earnest study to see that this 
room is arranged and fitted up as it should be. 
Those fortunate women who count in their list 
of blessings a long, low-studded, panelled 
dining-room are objects of envy to their less 
lucky friends. Such a room with old oak fur- 
nishings and old-fashioned china can be made 
a delight to the eyes. The floor should be of 
hard wood, immaculately waxed and polished 
until it is so shiny that you almost long to 
skate upon it. A handsome rug should be 
placed in the middle of the room, and a rug 
of corresponding color, texture and design 
placed at the door. Preferably the furniture 
should match the floor, thougn a lounge uphol- 
stered in cretonne of the Delft pattern is not 
amiss when the rugs and wall paper shade upon 
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this color of blue. And as in smal uses the surface of the soil. Do not fail to use the hoe 
dining-room is frequently the living room, this among the larger plants. Some hesitate to do 
couch should be covered with con ble pil- this if the season is a dry one, tearing it will 
lows. Never allow the table to be rdered; allow the plants to dry out more rapidly than 
after meals the china, glass, and <table- they would do if the soil about them were 
cloth should be removed. not stirred. This is a mistake. A soil kept 

Denim makes a useful and desi e cover light and open takes in all the moisture from 
ing for the table, particularly if e1 lered in dews and light showers, while a crusted soil 
a scroll-work pattern with scallop nishing fails to absorb any. The farmer understands 
the ends. For a Delft room such a s above the benefit which his corn derives from an open, 
mentioned a cloth of blue denim en lered in porous soil, and keeps the cultivator going in 
a white design would be approp In win- the dryest weather. It should be the same in 
ter see that a po of dainty fern: laced in the garden—the hoe taking the place of the 
the center of the table, and in sun urrange cultivator. 
bowls of flowers. All these dainty + 1es tend > 
to smooth o1 he eri nplec ose | of ma- e . 
cee uke shears House Painting 

Few aids to architecture have had more ef- 
fect on modern building than the development 
Seeds and Weeds of the paint industry. The application of color 
to the domestic dwelling is now considered as 
almost of as much importance as good construc- 
tion and pleasing design, and so rapidly have 
the paint manufacturers risen to the demands 
for their wares that the color of the house is 
now one of the most important means of add- 
ing to its beauty and its effect. A house paint- 
ed in good colors, says the Scientific American, 
carefully chosen, well applied, and treated in a 
manner that fits in with its style, its material, 
and its surroundings, is obviously a more at- 
tractive structure than one in which this ele- 
ment has been neglected. The varieties of 
shades, tones, and colors that may be had to-day 
provide for every possible contingency and for 
every taste. 

It may be assumed, then, that good paint is 
an important adjunct to the house. A good 
paint is one that wears well and can be proper- 
ly and readily applied to the surface to be cov- 
ered, being also good and pleasing in color or 
tone. It is a mistake to conclude, however, 
that because a color appeals to one, or is pleas- 
ing in itself, it is adapted to every condition 
and to every sort of edifice. Paint must be 
chosen as carefully and as thoughtfully as the 
most delicate and expensive part of the house. 
A color that will answer for one dwelling may 
be quite impossible for its neighbor. On the 
other hand, a row of variously colored houses, 


In order to give the seeds as mu istance 
as possible, the flower beds shov first be 
carefully made ready. Have the si e of the 
soil as fine as it can be made bef ny seed 
is sown in it. Keep turning and ring the 
soil until it is smooth and mell and the 
fertilizer used is thoroughly incor} ted with 
it. If the fertilizer is not well worked into 
the soil it is apt to bring about a spotty devel- 
opment that is as discouraging as i unbeau- 
tiful. 

Very fine seed does not need to be covered 
after it has been scatterea over t prepared 
soil. Simply press the soil down v smooth 
board. If dry weather comes on after seed 
sowing it will be well to shower t ground 
thoroughly every morning. If th ather is 
very dry give another showerins t night. 
Unless this is done fine seeds ofter 1 to ger- 
minate. Larger seeds should b« tered on 
the surface and have fine soil sifté r them 
to the depth of a sixteenth of an After 
covering them in this manner p1 the soul 
down, as already advised. This } nts too 
rapid evaporation of moisture. If irrow is 
made in the soil and seed is sowr it, and 
the soil thrown up in making tl rrow is 
drawn back to cover the seed. x will be 
covered so deeply that it will fail t w. Sur- 
face sowing is the best for all seed a sifted in which each competes with the others for su- 
covering the most advisable for s f ordi- premacy, is a trial to the eye and nerves that 
nary size. should not be tolerated. 

Weeds are the death of fine flows nd they A quiet house is invariably to be preferred to 
should be fought from the beginnir the sea- a riotous one. A peaceful exterior bespeaks a 
son. Begin to pull weeds as soon ou can quiet interior. Harmony without is indicative, 
distinguish them from the floweri plants. let us hope, of harmony within. Bright, gay 
If you begin early in the season and do this eolors are attractive and often fascinating ; 
part of the work thoroughly it n easy admirably adapted to many structures, they are 
matter to keep them down, but if } neglect not suited to all. On the other hand, too great 
it at the proper time and let them he start sobriety is quite as unpleasant. The exterior 
of you, you will find it a difficult tter to color should add to the attractiveness of the 
obtain control of them. For use | en house, and not detract from it. It should help, 
the weeding tools sold by florists and seedsmen not injure. It should assist, and not destroy. 
are useful. These lighten the lab f weed- Very many houses are hurt by too much color, 
pulling and do good service in ng the just as many others are injured by not enough. 
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Contrasts and too great variety should be 
avoided as much as possible. Many of the 
modern colors are so delightful in themselves 
that it is not always clear why a number of 
good things should not be combined and a bet- 
ter result obtained than if only one or two 
were used. Experience, however, will invari- 
ably convince the observer that too many colors 
on a single house are worse than none at all. 

‘vhe free use of paint for houses is an indi- 
cation of an increasing interest in all that per- 
tains to house building. Builders and owners 
are learning its value, and learning how much 
can be derived from it. And the color scheme 
of a house needs to be as carefully considered 
as the design or the choice of sanitary ap- 
paratus. A house is a building intended to be 
lived in. It is not erected for the benefit ot the 
people without, but for those who inhabit 
it. Harsh, glaring colors are completely out of 
place on a house. The color should not be used 
to announce the dwelling, to draw attention 
to it, to attract the eye of the passer-by. Prop- 
erly speaking, it is a help to the building and 
a part of its decoration. It must harmonize 
with the design, with the situation and the 
surroundings. It is perfectly easy to accom- 
plish these results. A good house cannot be 
built without good taste, afd the same taste 
that makes the house good will prevent any 
error in the choice of external coloring. An 
excellent guide to the value of paint and its 
influence on design is a comparison between two 
houses of the same design painted in different 
colors. The results may seem good in both 
cases, but they will be different in character. 


Artificial Seasoning of Wood 


To give to green or fresh wood all the good 
qualities of old, well-seasoned timber has been 
the object of many experiments, some of which 
have been partly successful, so that the results 
are now being largely used. A process has re- 
cently been invented abroad in which electricity 
is used for the purpose mentioned, and which, 
it is claimed, answers all requirements. By 
means of this process all juice is driven out of 
the wood and its place is taken by an aseptic 
fluid, while the power of resistance and elas- 
ticity of the wood are so much increased as to 
answer all purposes of naturally seasoned tim- 
ber. The Kolnische Volkszeitung describes the 
process as follows: 

“The timber is placed in a large, wooden, wa- 
ter-tight vat which is insulated from the 
ground. The vat is partly filled with a dilute 
solution of ten per cent of borax and five per 
cent of resin. The lumber is deposited in this 
solution so that it is not fully covered and rests 
on a plate of lead, which is connected with the 
positive pole of an electric battery. Under the 
lead is placed an insulating sheet and under 
that a coil of steam-pipe. 


“Upon the lumber are placed wooden vessels 
with porous bottoms, and upon these bottoms 
are also plates of lead, which are connected 
with the negative pole of the battery. The 
water in the vat is heated by the pipe-coil to 
95 degrees Fahrenheit. Under the influence of 
the electric current the impregnating fluid is 
driven through the wood by means of electro- 
capillarity and presses all juices out of it. 

“After a few hours the lumber is taken out 
of the vat and dried in the open air to allow 
the water it contains to evaporate. It is then 
steamed at a temperature of 104 degrees Fahr- 
enheit and is then ready for use. 

“The result of the process is explained 2s 
follows: The boracic acid settles in the tissues 
of the wood and the resin combines with the 
fiber, as in the gluing of paper. The conse- 
quence is a great capacity of resistance to de- 
cay. The durability, impermeability, hardness, 
texture, and grain of the wood are not changed. 
‘Lhe ease of working is considerably increased, 
and the splint of some kinds of wood, for in- 
stance oak, is made as useful as the heart.’ 


An Italian Palace in Boston 


Many rumors have been circulated about the 
mysterious marble palace in process of erection 
at an isolated spot on the borders of the Back 
Bay Fens, in Boston, by Mrs. John L. Gardner. 

After much speculation, says the Saturday 
Evening Post, it was stated that Mrs. Gardner 
was to present the building, with its works of 
art and antiquities, to the city, as a museum. 


Great interest was aroused by this report, but 
Mrs. Gardner promptly made a flat denial of 
it, thus for the first time breaking her silence 


in regard to her plans. Now it is suggested 
that Mrs. Gardner may bequeath the palace and 
its valuable contents to the city, so that Bos- 
ton may possess them after her death. 

Work on the structure is rapidly progress- 
ing, but it is endeavored to maintain strict se- 
crecy in regard to every detail. Covered vans 
transport the furnishings and curios, and even 
close friends of Mrs. Gardner are not admitted 
to the treasure house. 

It is to be four stories in height, and is built 
around a cloistered courtyard. One room, which 
will probably be the art gallery, is about one 
hundred and fifty feet in length and some fifty 
feet wide and is two stories in height. 

The front of the building is partly of brick 
and partly of granite. The jambs, mullions, 
pilasters, columns and capitals are from an 
ancient palace, of unusual splendor, purchased 
by Mrs. Gardner in Italy a year or so ago, and 
many of the fittings and ornaments through- 
out the building are from places of note .n 
Europe. The architectural design of the Bos- 
ton palace is understood to be largely a repro- 
duction of Mrs. Gardner’s Italian palace. 

The cloistered courtyard will have in its cen- 
ter a fountain which will throw streams of wa- 
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ter that, by an Oriental device, 
beautiful rainbows. 


It is expected that some of the roon 


altogether in old Italian style, and 
will be fitted up in accordance with t 
of colonial, continental, and othe 
periods. 

Mrs. Gardner has such an extensi‘ 
of works of art and curios that few 


large enough to hold all her possess 


she is carefully culling the rarest 
from her homes at Brookline and B 
that on Beacon street. 

Some time ago Mrs. Gardner sec 
the battleflags of Napoleon’s army 
man spoke of the “parvenu Ameri 
sumption in seeking to possess sucl 
Mrs. Gardner, who was a Stuart 
genealogy runs back to the old S 
family, is said to have retorted tha 
of Stuart is more ancient than th 
parte, and that a Stuart was wor 
by a French Royal Prince long befo1 
aparte family was known. 

At another time, when she 
sedan chair of the famous Earl 
an Englishman commented adversely 
to an American’s taking it out of tl 
The retort by Mrs. Gardner, that if 
owner were willing to sell it she sav 


pur 


why she should not buy it, silenced tl 


Mrs. Gardner is devoting her ent 
superintending the construction of 
palace. 


Vanishing Wild Flowers 


Now that spring is really here, tl 
parties are invading the woods, and 
the annual systematic destructior 


proportion of ail wild flowers 
says the New York Tribune. The 
of the Botanical Gardens are on the 
them, and within their own precinct 
the blossoms as thoroughly as possi 
well-planned system; but the rest 
their mercy, and that means death 
poor little plant. It is not that tl 
explorers fail to appreciate the beat 
ers—they “just love them,” in all 
The trouble arises from their igno1 
extent of the damage they do and fror 


inability to comprehend that a flower 


thing in the vegetable world has ri 
the lord of creation himself is bound 
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tain laurel has shared a similar 

the splendid clusters of this plant a 


close together and in sufficient quanti 


rival in beauty the cherry-blosson 
over which the poets have raved 
years. Not only is the laurel exqui 
but it is one of the most interestin 
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a straw may amuse himself with watching its 
curious fireworks system of fertilizing; the lit- 
tle “pop” with which the pollen shoots out on 
the visiting bee is a wonderful and readily un- 
derstood lesson in the careful ways of nature. 

Three of the commonest and daintiest blos- 
soms of the spring, when the arbutus has passed 
and everybody feels that winter is really over, 
are saxifrage, columbine and Dutchman’s 
breeches. Upon all of these visitors have made 
such inroads that they are distinctly fewer 
year by year. The wild violet, too, is recklessly 
dug up, but the widespreading roots of this 
plant make it difficult to exterminate. In fact, 
nothing but peculiar advantages of a similar 
kind have protected many other blossoms. 
Ferns, on the other hand, are very easily ex- 
terminated. The custom of seeking fine speci- 
mens of ferns and carrying them off to fill jar- 
dinieres has done great harm. In the heat of 
summer nothing is more restful and beautiful 
than a fern bank; but the sight will not be al- 
lowed to New Yorkers if energetic folk who 
“must have green things about”’ have their way. 

Later in the year the wild geranium and the 
wild pink meet with destruction. Like the fern, 
they are easily and effectually uprooted. It is 
a comfort to reflect on the omnipresence and 
aggressive persistence of the daisy and the but- 
terecup. No doubt they are less thick than they 
would otherwise have been, but they are de- 
cidedly not in danger of extermination. 

The most curious feature of this destructive 
energy is that the plants and flowers so care- 
lessly torn from their homes probably give lit- 
tle or no satisfaction to those who make away 
with them. Is there, for instance, a more un- 
satisfactory flower to make attractive in a vase 
than the arbutus? It pines for its screen of 
leaves; the loveliness that seems so perfect when 
half hidden becomes quite inadequate when 
pulled out into the glare of the day and put 
down in a city room. The same is true of most 
other delicate wood plants. They depend upon 
the charm of their surroundings. A gunset 
painted on the ceiling of a flat would be hardly 
more out of place than these transplanted blos- 
soms. Moreover, they soon die; nothing but the 
utmost care will bring them home alive. The 
ease is rather different with the ferns. They 
do live, under proper care, and undoubtedly add 
to the beauty of a room, and a little green is a 
“good thing to have in the house.” If the plants 
were taken from the right spots httle harm 
might be done, but fern hunters do not dis- 
criminate. 

Is there a flower lover who has gone out into 
the country with a party of young people un- 
accustomed to find themselves surrounded with 
green who has not noted with something very 
like hopeless rage the immediate rush on every 
growing thing in the neighborhood, its instant 
uprooting, and subsequent careless tossing 
aside? Later in the day, before going home, 
when all the blossoms in the immediate neigh- 
borhood have been destroyed, there is a search 
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for fresh fields, and another spot is denuded. 
A few dejected blossoms are all that is left 
when home is reached; nothing of any value re- 
mains out of all the lives butchered to make 
an East Side holiday. The saddest part of it 
is, not that the children do it, for that might 
be pardoned on the score of ignorance, but that 
those in authority permit it without a remon- 
strance. It seems to them poetic that those 
who are unaccustomed to beauty should revel 
in it for a brief space—faded blossoms strewn 
over the ground being the “beauty” referred to. 
Mothers, too, encourage their children to 
squeeze flowers in their hot little hands, and 
reflect on the poetic beauty of this union of the 
innocents of nature and the innocents of hu- 
manity. The flower’s right to existence no- 
body takes into account, or the harm done to 
the children by allowing them to think that 
they may destroy life as they choose. 


The Dinner Table 


Crystal table services in green, gold, ruby, 
and a faint pinkish-mauve look particularly 
well with the spring flowers. Sets of Louis 
XV. candelabra, wine glasses, fruit dishes, etc., 
have mirrored panels and ruby medallions, 
while a centerpiece takes the form of a little 
temple, in which two Dresden figures worship 
the muses or the gods. The Louis XIII. serv- 
ices have goblets of antique pattern enriched 
with gilt. The complete dinner service includes 
glasses for water, for claret, for Madeira, 
fluted goblets for champagne, carafes for water 
and for wine. For Rhine wines fashion dictates 
goblets of rose color with a hollow stem or of 
clear erystal with a twisted stem enriched with 
gilt; champagne goblets are in the form of the 
calyx of an iris, enameled in relief; the rim 
of these goblets is so clear and transparent that 
one can easily imagine oneself drinking from 
a flower drenched in dew. 

A modern version of the old-time crystal lus- 
ters is colored flowers of Venetian glass in 
which are concealed tiny globes of light which 
shed a soft, bright glow over the table. 

The more ancient the candelabra the more 
graciously is it smiled upon in these days of 
antiques and rooms in a special period. A cer- 
tain woman in search of an old-fashioned can- 
dlestick for her prim, colonial dining-room paid 
a visit to a big pawnbroker’s, expecting to find 
a choice collection of old family silver to choose 
from. The pawnbroker admitted that many old 
families and much old silver had come under 
his notice, but he had no candlesticks of ancient 
design and tarnished grace. To the antique 
lover’s horror he said he didn’t keep old things 
long unless they were plated. If they were 
sterling he melted them down immediately! 


“One of the noteworthy features of recent 
development in New York City,” says The 
Electrical World and Engineer, “has been the 


erection of homes and fine buildings where 
stables once stood. The change, for example, 
in such a street as West Forty-fourth, now full 
of beautiful clubs and hotels, is in reality ex- 
traordinary, but it is being duplicated else- 
where. The work which the trolley began in re- 
deeming large areas of the city from horse oc- 
cupation and rendering them available for hu- 
man beings is now being carried forward and 
finished by the automobile. The new electric 
automobile stables in West Forty-ninth street, 
occupying a whole block, have relieved the re- 
gion of the horse taint and odor and dust, and 
have made it possible to put up handsome 
buildings on ground that once was thought 
worthless.” 


The recent architectural congress in London 
has again raised the question of architectural 
control for our cities. If there is to be any 
chance of making our cities beautiful, says a 
writer in the Boston Architectural Review, it 
is not enough to confine our regulations to mat- 
ters of construction and sanitation. Reference 
has recently been made to the necessity of more 
careful study in the laying out of new streets 
and in cutting thoroughfares through old dis- 
tricts. There are other matters almost equally 
important and which long ago received recog- 
nition in France. The street or the square 
must to a certain extent be treated as a whole, 
if it is to have architectural dignity. There 
must be well-defined and good reasons for any 
sudden or violent change in the sky line. A 
single twenty-story apartment house may quite 
ruin a street where the majority of buildings 
are private houses of four or five stories. 
centricities of projection may do almost as 
much damage. At first glance it may seem an 
almost hopeless undertaking to attempt such 
control as would make for some sort of sym- 
metry; and, of course, laws such as govern 
building in Paris could not be made applicable 
to our cities. But it is possible to educate the 
people generally so that these matters shall 
receive the public attention which they really 
demand. 


Moth-Proof Chests for Furs 

A very much-needed little chest for keeping 
trimming furs by the yard, boas of short or 
long lengths, tippets and all the small bits of 
fur costing large sums, and much sought by 
the wily moth, may be had by thankful owners, 
built of camphor wood in trunk fashion. Most 
convenient are the different sizes and prices 
within reach of moderate purses, considering 
the good cabinet work and the generous bands 
of brass on corners and sides. Prices graduate 
from $5, $10, $15 to $25, any one of which sug- 
gests a useful birthday gift to bachelor broth- 
er or the bachelor out of one’s own kin. It is 
much more sensible than an 18-inch long lem- 
onade spoon from $5 to $8, in sterling silver, 
or reduced coffee pots once $30, now $15. 





THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION AT THE PROVI- 
DENCE ART CLUB 


BY THEODORE HANFORD POND 


EW of the exhibitions of artistic 
handicraft that have been held in 
this country during the past ten 
years, have been so successful in 

realizing the true spirit of the arts and 
crafts revival as the exhibition just 
closed at the Providence Art Club. 

More than any other, this has been 
essentially an exhibition of the work of 
individuals, and the impersonal, char- 
acterless quality, that has stamped the 
average commercial product in this coun- 
try for many years, is altogether lack- 
ing in the various objects of artistic 
handiwork shown. Each piece, or group 
of pieces, has a distinctly personal qual- 
ity, and is evidently the result of the 
effort of an artistic mind to express itself 
simply and directly through the medium 
of some well-known but too often mis- 
used material. 

Indeed, honesty and simplicity seem 
to be the most striking features of the 
work shown in all lines. There is also 
a lack of that exaggerated simplicity, 
amounting to positive crudeness in some 
cases, that has heretofore characterized 
many of the productions of the new art. 

It is evident also that the arts and 
crafts revival is not limited to any one 
section of the country, for there are 
many objects of beautiful design and 
workmanship from every part of the 
Union. The west and south are strongly 
represented by some of the best work 
shown, among which are some beautiful 
specimens of book-binding by Otto 
Zahn, of Memphis, Tennessee, Ellen 
Starr, of Chicago, Idah M. Strobridge, 
of Humboldt, Nebraska, and several 
others.. There is also much good print- 
ing from western presses, showing that 
some of the finest book-workis now 
being done in the west. This work 
contrasts very favorably with the speci- 
mens of European book-work shown, 
among which are bindings by Ruban & 


Michel, of Paris; by Miss Prideaux, and 
the Doves Bindery of London. 

The book-work as a whole is one of 
the strongest features of the exhibit, and 
the few pieces of William Morris’s print- 
ing shown, do not stand out in such 
marked pre-eminence of excellence as 
they have in former exhibitions. 

Among the designs for book decora- 
tion shown, the work of well-known men 
is strongly represented, but here, as in 
other departments of the exhibition, 
mere names have not carried undue 
weight, and it is refreshing to find that 
quite unknown men, whose work is 
good, have been given an equal chance 
with those of national reputation. Some 
striking posters by J. H. Harmstone, of 
Providence, demand attention for their 
naive humor and interesting compo- 
sition, and there are good magazine 
covers and book decorations. The beau- 
tiful illuminations by Mrs. J. M. Bowles, 
of Boston, are also worthy of note. 

Boston is also strongly represented in 
the pottery exhibit, which, next to the 
book-work, is one of the strongest fea- 
tures of the exhibition. 

There is a great deal of good pottery 
shown—pottery honestly made and use- 
ful as well as beautiful to the eye—and 
certainly the work of the Grueby Faience 
Company of Boston takes front rank in 
this department. Perhaps more than 
any other exhibit, this pottery expresses 
the spirit of the new idea in artistic 
handicraft. Aside from its simplicity 
of design, the beauty of its decorations, 
evidently inspired by direct contact with 
nature, and the richness of its coloring, 
it is essentially pottery, and could never 
be mistaken for anything else. This is 
more than can be said of the really 
superb collection of Tiffany Favrile 
glass, that occupies an important posi- 
tion in the exhibition. There is no 
doubting the real beauty of the forms, 
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the splendor of the coloring, or the 
highly imaginative quality of the Tiffany 
glass, but there is nothing in its appear- 
ance to.suggest glass, or the character- 
istie beauty of that material. Some of 
the Favrile glass has the opacity and 
solidity of pottery and the surface of 
metal. It might be either, as readily as 
what itis. This is very evident when a 


piece of the. Tiffany glass is compared 
with the,beautiful bowl of Golfe Jouan 
pottery, made by M. Clement Massier, 
of Paris. The two pieces appear to: be 
made of the same material. 

It is refreshing to turn from the rather 
barbaric splendor of the Tiffany and 
Massier products to the pleasing forms 
and cool, restful color of the Neweomb 
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WROUGHT-IRON GRILLE, BY FREDERICK 
KRASSER, OF BOSTON 


pottery. This surely deserves the repu- 
tation it is rapidly acquiring, for it is 
honestly what it appears to be, and its 
chief beauty lies in the frank expression 
of the material, and the simple grace of 
its plant-inspired decorations. 

The Merrimac, Rookwood, Crown 
Point, and other potteries are also well 
represented. 

When one considers that Rhode Island 
is one of the greatest producing centers 
for metal-work, it is curious that so little 
metal-work by local craftsmen is shown 
worthy of note. 

Two beautiful vases in wrought-copper 
by Perey Ball and E. W. Register, em- 
ployes of the Gorham Company, show 
what that corporation might produce, if 
it gave its men a chance. But aside 
from these and the already well-known 
work of Charles Barr, of East Green. 
wich, there is little of interest from local 
metal-workers. This deficiency, how- 
ever, is more than made up for by ex- 
hibits of metal-work from other sections. 
A splendid wrought-iron grille by Fred- 
erick Krasser, of Boston, and some 
buckles in wrought and enameled silver 
by Mrs. Koehler and Miss Holden, of 
Chicago, are among the best metal-work 
shown. 

There is a chair from the Roycroft 
shop, and this,"although honest and 
simple enough in construction, is some- 
what too austere in design, and alto- 
gether too massive to be pleasing. 

Boston is again well represented in 
thefurniture exhibit by a beautiful 
screen and chair in black oak and tooled 
leather from the Handicraft shop. 

In the textile exhibit, which is one of 
the*most interesting features of the 
show, the Abnakee rugs by Miss Helen 
R. Albee and Miss Etta M. Bickford, of 
Pequaket, New Hampshire, are most 
worthy of note. There are also good 
specimens of the Southern mountain 
homespuns from Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky. 

Blashfield & Wilson show some of 
their best work in the exhibit of mural 
decorations and stained glass. 

But probably the most striking feature 
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of the exhibition is the beauty of its ar- 
rangement, and the feeling of rich, 
harmonious color that first impresses a 
visitor to the galleries. 

The individual exhibits are arranged 
so as to be seen to the best advantage, 
and as far as possible in their proper 
relations to the surroundings they are 
intended for. Yet nowhere is the har- 
monious unity of the exhibition as a 
whole sacrificed for the benefit of an 
individual exhibit. 

It was the special effort of the exhi- 
bition committee to make a feature of the 
arrangement of the exhibition, and in 
this they have been very successful. 
The idea is not a new one, having been 
very successfully put into practice in the 
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best exhibitions abroad, yet it comes 
somewhat in the nature of a novelty in 
this country, where the patchy, hit-or- 
miss arrangement of a mechanics’ fair 
has been the usual method followed. 

The success of the exhibition has been 
evidenced by the fact that the galleries 
of the club have been constantly crowded 
with visitors, many of whom have come 
from Boston and New York expressly to 
see the exhibition. 

The exhibition has created so much 
interest and enthusiasm that a local 
society of arts and crafts is being formed 
to continue the good work so well begun, 
and to hold another and more important 
exhibition next year. 








All About 


By Emma 


servedly regarded as ‘‘fads’’ there 
is probably no interest more un- 
usual], and, in the eye of superficial 
iuspection, more unwarranted than the 


|: the whole field of what are unde- 


quest known as ‘“‘bottle-collecting.’’ 
Strange to say, too, there are partial 
participants in this fascinating pursuit 
who do not understand or sympathize 
with the enthusiasm of those more ab- 
sorbed devotees, who willingly and even 
eagerly strive to master all the degrees. 
All true lovers of form and color, how- 
ever, must meet on common ground, and 
admit that, viewed from the most seri- 
ous and.studious standpoint, the bottle— 
merely as a creative achievement—is 
entitled to high artistic rank. Surely, 
no emanation from the brain of man is 
nearer pure poetry in structure—or is 
more strictly the materialization of ex- 


Bottles 


Carleton 


quisite fancy—than these same breath- 
born glass bubbles named bottles. That 
the bottle, as an object for special ap- 
preciation and admiration, has been so 
long ignored is doubtless due to the fact 
that it has hitherto stood almost entirely 
for utility, and has been largely devoted 
to man’s prosaic needs, in health and 
out of health. But the bottle is coming 
to its own; and bottle-lovers, although 
as yet comparatively few in number, are 
confident in their articles of belief and 
earnest in testimony. 

Of first interest to those whose col- 
lections are devoted to American an- 
tiquities stand the historical flasks and 
bottles; curious old designs in glass- 
ware, which, in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century were issued in illustration 
of important national events, as well as 
in tribute to personages of national dis- 
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tinction at that period. Eighty or more 
varieties of such antique bottles have 
already been discovered; and about fifty 
of these have been identified. Recently 
a valuable little manual for collectors of 
historical bottles has been written by 
Dr. Edwin Atlee Barber, curator of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and an authority 
on this subject, and published under the 
title ‘‘American Glassware; Old and 
New.’’ Other specimens of these ancient 
flasks are doubtless still to be discovered ; 
and all possessors of crude old family 
heirloom bottles, bearing portraits—pa- 
triotic or political—designs consisting 
of the American eagle and the shield, 
Indians, flags, cannon, masonic emblems, 
and the like, may now empty such recep- 
tacles of their commonplace contents, 
and elevate them to the domain of the 
treasured relic, and to honored positions 
in the bottle-cabinet. 

For the apotheosis of what we call the 
ordinary bottle, the commonplace, every- 
day bottle, as well as for stimulating the 
appreciation of unique, beautiful, and 
artistic quality in such bottles, collectors 
are indebted to the delicate discernment 
of Mr. Alexander W. Drake, art mana- 
ger of the Century Company, New York. 
To assiduous followers of Mr. Drake’s 
lead in this hitherto undiscovered and 
fascinating realm of the commonplace 
bottle it soon becomes apparent that 
among the almost innumerable ordinary 
bottles which may be collected the rarest 
specimen is that one which can be de- 
clared wholly uninteresting, be it clear, 
tinted, opalescent, or irridescent; beau- 
tiful in outline or merely curious; 
ancient and crude or a brilliant bit of 
glassware made only yesterday 

Among the attractive bottl 


easily 
obtained at old bottle-shops, are foreign 


bottles of antique shapes. Old World 
countries have not the restless mania for 
change which characterizes America; 
and doubtless many of these quaint 
bottles, which have come over seas to the 
collector’s hand, are fashioned in the 
original designs in which they long ago 
began existence. Prints of old apothe- 
caries’ shops show the high-shouldered 
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dark green Holland bottle, precisely as 
itis found to-day; the ruby-red Rhein 
jugs, too, are seen duplicated in old 
wood-cuts, as well as the little fat, squat 
flasks of German origin, and tiny Frenc|: 
violet-tinted vinaigrettes. More modern 
bottles, also of foreign birth, meet the 
American collector on his tour of joy 
and discovery,—tall, clear, Bordeaux 
bottles, graceful Chianti flasks, red- 
amber Italian bottles, and well-made 
heavy English glassware, in rich brown 
amber or springtime green. This mer- 
cury-lined little jug shows the brand of 
historic, poetic, Bingen-on-the-Rhine; 
Greek characters speak from that thick, 
dark green bottle, while yonder rotund, 
small red jug bears no label, but indis- 
putably suggests stout monks in sunny 
hillside vineyards. The wicker-covered, 
or straw-wrappered bottles are always 
graceful in line, and where the glass is 
shown in glimpses, lovely in color. 

Setting aside what may be termed the 
‘tintentionally artistic’”’ bottle, the high- 
elass Grecian, Venetian, Bohemian, or 
French object of art, the madvertently 
artistic bottle seems to give a choicer 
joy to the eye. This tall, clear glass 
cone of American manufacture repeats 
the outlines of an ancient Venetian 
water-bottle, minus the exquisite deco- 
ration of pond lilies and _ lily-pads. 
Crackle-ware bottles, in clear glass and 
in golden amber, and stately old bits of 
lovely Bohemian glassware —‘‘crystal 
flashed with film of ruby’’—are now and 
then, in most prosaic surroundings, dis- 
covered by fortunate collectors. 

Many American bottles of purely com- 
mercial intention, half a century old, 
have interest and charm. Of these are 
the old golden, red, or brown-amber 
log-cabin bottles—pioneer tributes—and 
the numberless barrel bottles; these 
latter—bad in artistic suggestion—are 
yet comfortable in outline and abound 
in thrifty, homely, early American sug- 
gestion. Older than these, no doubt, 
are this long amber ear-of-corn bottle 
and this opalescent Bunker Hill monu- 
ment flask. It seems almost incredible 
that artistic value could ever be attached 
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to old heavy glass domestic 

jars; yet a stately dignity of 

idea now abides in what, nearly 

half a century ago, were known 

as ‘“‘Gothic pickle-jars’’ and 

‘‘Gothie pepper-bottles’’ ; they 

are now seen but rarely, are 

of a good greenish-blue tint, 

and are made with cathedral 

ornamentation, huge, pointed- 

arch doorways, diamond paned 

wise aaa eae epi ‘‘ EVERY BOTTLE HAS ITS OWN STORY’”’ 

a . - 

and brandy-cherry jars of the same Old decanters and wine bottles are a 
period are now quaint in outline and group apart, and speak a mysterious lan- 


SOME OLD-FASHIONED JARS 


faney; and lesser jars, exponent of the guage; so inconceivably bizarre are they 
monogram epoch in glass-making, have in design and so massive in weight— 
also an interest to the bottle collector. modern cut-glass being marvelously 
light by compari- 

son. Wine bottles 

of the deep, 

pushed-in vase 

variety are found 

in many curious 

fashionings, an oc- 

casional specimen 

having the rounded 

end peculiar to the 

modern siphon. An 

old decanter 

molded with eight 

flying buttresses is 

surely an achieve- 

AMBER LOG CABIN BOTTLES AND BARREL BOTTLES ment in glassware 
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entitled to careful preservation. Pre- 
cious among domestic curios, too, is 
this ancient little square green jar, bear- 
ing an old-fashioned bee-hive blown in 
the glass, surrounded by a swarm of ex- 
actly nine bees, and inscribed ‘‘War- 
ranted one pound of pure honey.’’ 
Attractively individual, too, among 
trophies, is a square, corrugated ‘‘bub- 
bly”’ clear glass bottle labelled in the 
making ‘‘Squire Dingee,’’ a bottle with 
a past evidently, but with a wholly in- 
serutable past; a relic, perhaps, of old 
plantation days, thus emphasized for 
family use, it may be, or for friendly 
distribution. The homely idea is worthy 
of imitation in these latter days of origi- 
nal departure as to elegant personal 
trifles. 

Flasks, old and new, are most pictur- 
esque expositions of the mind of man 
expressed in glass; a collection devoted 
entirely to flasks would soon fill a cabi- 
net with beautiful and curious bottles. 
In a dozen only, picked up hap-hazard, 
are as many interesting specimens, rang- 
ing from a tiny, flat, opalescent flask, 
pressed in flashing diamond pattern, to 
a portly quart object of neatly woven 
basket design. One rare flask is equally 
rare in color, being a deep green-amber; 
it is pontil-marked on the base and scis- 
sor-cut at the neck, and by these tokens, 
is as antiqueas unique. A twisted effect 
below the neck, half down the bottle, 
places it in the same class as this other 
interesting tall spiral bottle, in pale 
blue, blown crooked, yet graceful withal. 
Another curious old quart flask, uniden- 
tified as yet, bears heavy arabesques 
suggestive of decorative iron-work de- 
signs; the sides of the flask are deeply 
corrugated, and the blue-green glass, 
crude in quality, points to the era of 
early American manufacture. 

As shown, the ordinary bottle, con- 
sidered as a theme for serious study, 
becomes the bottle extraordinary. Each 
single specimen, each new acquisition, 
sends thought on excursions which 
bestow profit and pleasure; and, viewed 
as arranged in glass-cabinets or on 
shelves against sun-lit windows, the 
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bottle collectively opens a yet broader 
and deeper region of artistic delight. 
Color loves company, and the beauty of 
translucence and tint in glassware can 
be made as effective in the high lights 
and rich shadows, the refractions and 
reflections of a bottle collection, as in a 
rarely beautiful stained-glass window. 

In superiority of color, American 
glassware made a distinct impression 
across the ocean as long ago as the great 
exhibition of the industries of all nations, 
held in London’s ‘‘Crystal Palace’’ in 
1851. ‘‘The Illustrated Exhibitor’’ of 
that date stated: ‘‘It cannot fail to be 
noticed that the color of the glass sent 
from the United States is unrivaled in 
clearness and purity. Even when crude 
in design it stands unapproached in 
color.”’ 

To the true 'bottle-lover everything 
relative to glassware is of interest, and 
the American student of interesting and 
beautiful bottle shapes, antique or mod- 
ern, foreign or native, will find pleasure 
in the fact that molding bottles, or 
pressing glass in metallic molds, is 
believed to be entirely of American 
origin. Crude forms in molded glass 
were made in this country during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century; 
but in 1826, Mr. Enoch Robinson, in the 
employ of the New England Glass Com- 
pany, Boston, took out letters-patent for 
the invention of a process by which fur- 
niture-knobs, door-handles, ete., were to 
be made of pressed glass. The validity 
and originality of this patent were fully 
tested by a closely contested lawsuit in 
Philadelphia, carried on against power- 
ful firms of glass-makers in Pittsburg. 
The first glass ‘‘salt-stands’’ were molded 
by Mr. Robinson in 1827, as well as 
various other articles for table use, and 
from that time the invention was con- 
sidered established as of general appli- 
eability. Boston pressed glass ‘‘to the 
value of one hundred pounds sterling’’ 
was taken to London in 1832, where it 
excited much interest and sold profit- 
ably. It was, however, as late as 1837 
before thin glass vessels, ‘‘for the table, 
the toilet, the parlor, or the cabinets of 








the curious,’’ were fashioned by this 


pressing process. 
As the bottle is 
beautiful in the 
single article, even 
to the number of 
hundreds, and 
beautiful also in 
the brilliant com- 
pany called ‘‘a col- 
lection,’’ so, too, 
it is beautiful in 
connotation, as no 
material object 
more faithfully 
stands for simpli- 
city. The art of 
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OLD DECANTERS 


glass-blowing is chiefly one of manual 


dexterity; and the tools which are used 


HUNTING FLASK AND SPIRAL BOTTLES 


OLD AMERICAN FLASKS 


to make glass are 
marvelously sim- 
ple. With only 
five tools, the glass- 
blower is equipped, 
with or without his 
metallic molds, to 
breathe gently, 
manipulate adroit- 
ly, and so fashion 
these limpid mira- 
eles of grace and 
beauty which are as 
alluringand fragile 
as happiness. 





AN INEXPENSIVE ADIRONDACK COTTAGE 


BY ALICE TILLOTSON BOORAEM 


HERE isa vast difference between 

an Adirondack camp and an Ad- 
irondack cottage, and a distinct 
difference between one class of 
cottages and another. David Harum’s 
criticism of a Newport cottage would not 
apply to the subject of this sketch, nor 


It is of the rough-and-ready, withal not 
uncomfortable, cottage of which I wish 
to speak, one which the owner can leave 
at a moment’s notice, turning the key in 
the door, without a particle of anxiety 
for the contents. 

For these cottages, it is more conven- 


THE STUDIO FIREPLACE 


would a collection of tents or log cabins 
suggest it. I trust it will be a long time 
before the Newport type of house is in- 
troduced in the woods. Indeed, it is to 
be‘deplored that so much luxury in build- 
ing has, bit by bit, crept into the wilder- 
ness. One goes to the woods to lose 
care, and to gain peace of mind, quiet, 
and out-of-door life. If one builds a 
house there, it should be with the idea 
of promoting these desired effects. As 
we are not speaking of camps, I will not 
enlarge upon the advantage of entire 
freedom from conventionalities, of sleep- 
ing under the stars, and so on. True, 
this is to many a not unmixed delight. 


ient as well as more picturesque to build 
as much as possible on one floor, unless 
there is a fine view otherwise lost, or a 
greater number of rooms are required. 
The cottage here illustrated was designed 
some years ago by a New York artist 
and has sinee been added to from time 
to time. 

On the ground floor are three bed- 
rooms, a dining-room, kitchen, ‘‘den,’’ 
a large studio or living-room, which ex- 
tends up to the roof, covered in part by 
a gallery containing three bedrooms. 
The studio has a six by ten north win- 
dow, and under the gallery, a long, low 
south window, which gives a lovely 
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glimpse of the outside green, and a num- 
ber of doors. This room forms an L 
with the dining-room, which is connected 
with the kitchen by asmall pantry. The 
kitchen is latticed on two sides from the 
height of a wainscot to the roof. Beyond 
it is a closet and an enclosure for wood, 
ironing-board, tubs, ete. All the inside 
walls are boards, innocent of plaster, or 
finish of any kind. Sketches or photo- 
graphs may be tacked up, herbs or pep- 
pers hung from the rafters without fear 
of injuring the woodwork. This is an 
advantage which none but the experi- 
enced can appreciate. The floors of the 
studio and dining-room are painted dark 
green, the bedroom floors are stained 
and rugs used 
throughout. 

The first illus- 
tration shows a 
divan and seat 
under the north 
window, and door 
into the ‘‘den’’; 
the second and 
third show the fire- 
place which is 
painted green, and 
the doorway into a 
little hall; the 
fourth shows the 
studio as seen from 
the dining-room; 


A BEDROOM 


the fifth shows a 
wall decorated with 
unframed sketches 
and photographs; 
the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth show 
the dining-room. 
The furniture, of 
the simplest, with- 
out paint or var- 
nish, was made by 
a builder-guide. 
The hangings are 
chiefly denim, the 


curtains at the win- 
dows, white cheese- 

sternal cloth with ball-. 
fringe. 

Among the things to be remembered in 
the building of a cottage like this, I should 
place first in the list the following: a piazza 
on at least two sides, a large open fireplace 
in the living-room, a partially open kitchen, 
and everywhere plenty of doors and win- 
dows. Small stoves in the bedrooms are 
ui da comfortable if you stay late. -In furnish- 
oe ing, a collection of simple jars and vases 
| 2 ! for flowers add greatly to one’s pleasure, 





| =- and a generous supply of books may be 
considered one of the necessities as well 
as one of the luxuries of the cottage. These 
are things which the roughest house need 
not be without, and their value cannot be 


THE DINING-ROOM 
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overestimated. Hammocks ars 
piazza what divans are to the living- 
room. Very comfortable hammocks are 
made by joining about twelve barrel- 
staves with rope, and hanging at such 
an angle that when reclining in it one’s 
feet rest on the piazza floor. A padded 
eushion the length of the hammock is 
fastened on by tapes. 

Many and odd contrivances, impossible 
in the formal cottage, are a source of 


to the 
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she passed through the hole, fastening 
a curtain ring on the end whieh hung 
outside. Over the ring she placed a 
card with the inscription, ‘“‘This is a 
bell.’’ She had no further trouble about 
that. 

It is the unusual which charms us 
most. This may account for the keen, 
almost childish pleasure that many of 
us, accustomed to a heavily upholstered 
existence in town houses, take’*in'*the 
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FROM UNDER THE GALLERY 


much amusement in one of the class de- 
scribed. It is interesting to ingenious 
minds to replace some forgotten house- 
hold necessity with one equally useful, 
although unusual in form or manufac- 
ture. For example, a woman of re- 
source, being much annoyed at the fail- 
ure of her guests to make their summons 
heard when calling upon her, decided 
that something besides a knocker would 
be necessary. So she procured a cow- 
bell, bored a hole in the outside wall, 
(which is not usually heavy in these 
houses), tied the bell to a string, which 


changes and chances of Adirondack life. 
The fact that the table for the piazza has 
been forgotten, does not disturb us. We 
at once set about making one ourselves. 
It may be of poplar or birch, it may be 
successful or rickety. No matter, we 
made it ourselves, and it is proudly 
shown to admiring friends. I remem- 
ber some piazza stools which were made 
by the daughter of necessity. The west 
piazza boasted of several chairs and a 
large table. On the north piazza, be- 
sides two hammocks, was a long, blue 
bench, suggestive of ‘‘Little Kenwigs,”’ 
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but when guests appeared there were 
never enough seats to go’round. We 
sawed sections from a large wild cherry- 
tree which had been recently cut, then 
fastened three stout cherry sticks in 
holes cut partly through the sections, 
which were half a foot thick, and behold! 
very picturesque stools. These were 
such favorites with a certain guest, that 
he might be seen carrying one in to 
the fire on cold evenings, or dragging 
it under the trees on hot afternoons. 
They were also used to hold vases of 
flowers. 

In a tiny cottage which properly comes 
under the head of ‘‘camps,’’ many a 
delightful invention for the comfort and 
pleasure of the inmates is to be found,— 
a rustic bookease, tables of the same 
description, odd little corner cupboards, 
a bark-covered shelf of wood plants and 
ferns, and more things of like nature 
than could be enumerated in this paper. 
If one lacks the interest or knack re- 
quired to undertake these things, there 
is always a guide or builder at hand who 
will make them after your description. 
Bark-covered scrap-baskets or wood- 
boxes may be had in this way, and beau- 
tiful little tables of yellow birch. In 
these days of department stores, artistic 
yet inexpensive china may be had. That 
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SKETCHES, AND A PLATE-RACK 


made in imitation of the old English 
patterns is particularly satisfactory, and 
being strong, is well adapted to the 
Adirondack cottage. It need never be 
unsightly because cheap. What a de- 
light to have nothing in the house which 
need cause a moment’s regret if broken 
by a careless maid. Whatever you do, 
remember that, ‘‘All is fine that is fit.’’ 
And the fitness of mountain cottage is 
not the fitness of costly manor or baro- 
nial hall. 

Many very comfortable cottages have 
no dining-room, the living-room, 
kitchen, and bedrooms comprising 
everything. If you wish to save care 
and expense, this is the best way to 
build. Let the house be as small as 
your needs will permit, and the piazza as 
large as your purse will allow. Then 
you may safely look for comfort and 
peace of mind. 

If you occupy your cottage during 
April or October, unless there be a fire- 
place in the dining-room. you will prob- 
ably order the festive board to be laid in 
the living-room, at least for breakfast, 
as near the fire as may be. It is then 
that cottage and camp life become almost 
analogous. The coffee is on the hob to 
keep hot, the griddle-cakes are hurriedly 
disposed of, and everyone has a hand in 
coaxing the fire into a more brilliant 
blaze. In the cool evenings, after per- 
haps a mountain climb or a day’s hunt- 
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ing, you gather around the crackling 
fire, recklessly piling on the big logs, 
and unless you have no sense, or what 
is more to the point, no circulation, you 
are glad to be there. The only thing 
wanting being right at hand, you take 
down from the bookcase some old friend, 
you seat yourself in the ingle-nook, pre- 
pared for a long, cozy evening. Then, 
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perhaps, the cottage may go up in the 
mist of your imagination; but while you 
forget whether it be in city or country, 
the cottage has done its part in bringing 
about this happy mood, and seems to 
sing through the medium of the hissing, 
red-hot pine-knots: 
‘Where I maie read all at my ease, 
Both of the newe and olde.” 





EARLY GOTHIC FURNITURE 


BY VIRGINIA ROBIE 


N the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, church architecture was revo- 
lutionized by the Gothic school, 
which originated in the north of 

France. The name Gothic was some- 
what of a misnomer, as the new style 
had nothing in common with the archi- 
tecture of the Goths, a race of people 
prominent in European history between 
the fourth and eighth centuries. The 
invasion of the Goths and Huns had 
overturned Roman civilization, and the 


term Gothic was applied to the archi- 
tecture at first in derision, as fittingly de- 
scribing a movement totally at variance 
with classic standards and as upsetting 
to the established order of things as was 
the adoption of Gothic customs centuries 


before. Later the name lost this sig- 
nificance, and was associated, as it is 
now, with the quatrefoil and the pointed 
arch. 

The conditions that gave birth to 
Gothic architecture were partly artistic, 
partly scientific, and partly religious. 
The Romanesque type of church build- 
ing had long held sway; the time was at 
hand for a new school. As in all great 
innovations, the new movement swung 
far from the old. Secondly, the pointed 
arch solved a problem of construction 
which the round or Romanesque arch 
failed to do, and finally, the enthusiasm 
of the people, inspired by the Crusades 
and the attempt to win the Holy Sepul- 
chre, sought to express itself in new 


forms. The pointed arch represented 
Christianity as the round arch repre- 
sented Paganism. 


CATHEDRALS 


It is not possible to affix a date to the 
first Gothic building. Although to 
France belongs the honor of originating 
the school and erecting the first cathe- 
dral, Germany and Spain followed 
closely in her lead. In Germany, Ro- 
manesque architecture had reached a 
greater degree of excellence than in any 
of the other countries of the North, and 
it was more than a century before the 
Germans equaled the French in the 
purity of their Gothic buildings. But 
the Germans held to the type longer, 
and the exaggerated or ‘flamboyant 
Gothie,’’ of the fifteenth century, which 
marked the decline of the art in France, 
was unknown in the provinces beyond 
the Rhine. In Spain the pointed arch 
was combined with Moorish cupolas and 
Spanish minarets. It was not until the 
reign of Ferdinand III., the contempo- 
rary of Louis [X., of France, and Henry 
Ill., of England, that Spain produced 
buildings that compared favorably with 
those of Burgundy and Normandy. 
Ferdinand defeated the Moors at Cor- 
dova and Seville, united the kingdoms 
of Leon and Castile, and restored the 
church to Christianity. Under his pa- 
tronage the fine arts flourished. The 
magnificent cathedral of Toledo, modeled 
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on Notre Dame, and the smaller one 
at Burgos, were erected by his munifi- 
cence. 

Italy, the stronghold of Romanesque 
and Byzantine traditions, was little in- 
fluenced by the Gothic wave. England, 
now closely in touch with France, early 
felt the impulse, and having few classic 
prejudices to 
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furnishings of houses. The Crusades 
had opened an intercourse with the Ori- 
ent, and the seaports of France, Italy, 
and Spain were engaged in active com- 
merce with the East. Sovereigns of this 


century, with a few exceptions, married 
foreign queens and thus the manners 
of one country were introduced natur- 
ally into another. 





overcome, was 
ripe for a rapid 
architectural de- 
velopment. The 
cathedrals of Dur- 
ham, Peterbor- 
ough, Norwich, 
and Canterbury, 
all show in part 
the beauty of the 
early Northern 
school. 


ROYAL HOUSES 


Although Goth- 
ic construction 
was confined for 
nearly fifty years 
to church edifices, 
the architecture 
was not destined 
to remain simply 
religious in char- 
acter. Gradually 
royal dwellings 
were altered to 
admit of traceried 
windows, arched 
doors, and foliat- 
ed carvings, and 
by the latter part 
of the thirteenth 





CORONATION CHAIR—WESTMINSTER 


THE ENGLISH 
COURT 

In England 
three of the Plan- 
tagenet kings had 
wedded French 
wives, and as 
each in turn in- 
augurated French 
customs, there 
was little of 
Saxon simplicity 
at the English 
court. The bar- 
ons and retainers, 
eager for royal 
approval, pat- 
terned their 
homes as closely 
as possible on 
Norman stand- 
ards. 

In Ivanhoe, a 
vivid picture is 
given of Cedric’s 
castle, where 
French innova- 
tions found little 
favor. 

“In a hall, the 
height of which 











century, the 
homes of the common people were built 
on similar principles. 

Furniture of all historic epochs is 
more or less a reflection of the prevail- 
ing architecture and this was never 
more clearly demonstrated than during 
the Gothic period. Chairs and tables, 
benches and chests, all followed in de- 
sign or decoration the lines of the pointed 
arch. 

Great changes had taken place in the 


was greatly dis- 
proportioned to its extreme length and 
width, stood a long oaken table, formed 
of planks rough hewn from the forest, 
and which had scarcely received any 
polish. On the sides of the apartment 
hung implements of war and of the 
chase, and there were at each corner 
doors which gave access to other parts 
of the extensive building. The other 
appointments of the mansion partook 
of the rude simplicity of the Saxon 
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period, which Cedric piqued himself 
upon maintaining. The floor was com- 
posed of earth mixed with lime and 
trodden into a hard substance. For 
about one quarter of the length of the 
apartment the floor was raised by a step, 
and this space which was called the dais, 
was occupied only by the principal mem- 
bers of the family and visitors of dis- 
tinction. 

“For this purpose a table, richly cov- 
ered with a scarlet cloth, was placed 
transversely across the platform, from 
the middle of which ran the longer and 
lower board where the domestic and in- 
ferior persons sat. Massive chairs and 
settles of carved oak were placed upon 
the dais, and over these seats and the 
elevated table, was fastened a canopy of 
cloth which served in some degree to 
protect the dignitaries who occupied that 
distinguished station from the weather, 
and especially from the rain which in 
some places found its way through the 
ill-constructed roof. The walls of this 
upper end of the hall, as far as the dais 
extended, were covered with hangings 
or curtains with some attempts at tapes- 
try or embroidery. In the center of the 
dais were placed two chairs more elevated 
than the rest for the master and mistress 
of the family. To each of these was 
added a footstool, curiously carved and 
inlaid with ivory which mark of distinc- 
tion was peculiar to them.”’ 


Such was the home of the Saxon 
princess, Rowena. Hungerford Pollen, 
Esq., in his hand-book of the furniture 
of South Kensington, refers to the bed- 
chambers of this period. ‘‘Bedrooms 
were furnished with ornamental bed 
testers and benches at the bed foot. 
Beds were furnished with quilts and 
pillows, and with spotted or striped linen 
sheets; over all was laid a covering of 
green sag, badgers’ furs, the skins of 
beavers, or martens. A perch, for fal- 
cons to sit on, was fixed to the wall. A 
chair and a’ projecting pole, on which 
clothes could be hung. completed the 
furniture of an Anglo-Norman bed- 
room.”’ 
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TAPESTRIES 


It remained for Eleanor, of Provence, 
queen of Henry III., whose wardrobe 
and furniture filled three ships, to exert 
an influence that was felt in the homes 
of the people. During her reign the use 
of tapestries, hitherto confined to the 
palace and to the halls of the barons, 
became general and added greatly to the 
comfort and beauty of interiors. Tap- 
estries or dorsels, as they were some- 
times called from their ecclesiastical 
origin, were both woven and embroid- 
ered. The former were usually of small 
and intricate patterns, Byzantine and 
Gothic in character, and were imported 
from the tapestry weaving districts of 
the Loire. The latter, while crude in 
workmanship, were more original in 
treatment. Thirteenth century ladies 
in England and France spent many 
hours over the tambour frame depicting 
in flaming colors hunting and battle 
scenes, ‘‘jousts’’ and tournaments. 

These unique specimens of handiwork 
were modeled on the famous Bayeux tap- 
estry, woven by Queen Eleanor and her 
ladies in waiting, and which represented 


the conquest of William, reduced to 
sixty-three meters of linen. 

During Eleanor’s reign, wood paneling 
was introduced into Windsor Castle, and 
the halls of the manor houses were 
further enriched with Gothic carvings 


and mural decorations. Furniture in 
England had already responded to Gothic 
teachings, and the massive chairs re- 
served for state occasions, and the 
simpler settles for daily use, were orna- 
mented in the style that had found such 
favor on the continent. No furniture of 
Henry’s time has been preserved, but a 
very celebrated piece of Gothic carving 
of the following reign is now in exist- 
ence. The coronation chair in West- 
minster, made famous by a long line of 
monarchs, was first used when Edward 
I. aseended the throne. 


CORONATION CHAIR 
Prince Edward was on the continent 
fighting the French when he received the 
tidings of his father’s death. He re- 
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mained to vanquish his foes, returning the 
following year, in the summer of 1274, 
to take possession of the English throne. 

When Edward VII. is crowned in 
Westminster, this historic relic will have 
had a part in twenty-six coronations. 
William III. and his queen were 
crowned together in a chair made ex- 
pressly for them, and Mary Tudor of 
“‘blessed Catholic’’ fame, was honored 
by the pope to the extent of receiving 
from Rome a chair blessed especially for 
her ascension. 

Made of oak and covered with heavy 
gilding, ‘‘Edward’s chair’ was the work 
of a Florentine artist, employed at Guild- 
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GOTHIC PANEL FROM A FRENCH CHEST 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
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ford Castle, who builded better than he 
knew. Beneath the seat and supported 
by lions is a rough-hewn stone, which 
has the tradition of being the identical 
one which Jacob used as a pillow at 
Bethel. The lions are modern and are 
inferior to the rest of the workmanship. 
CHESTS 

Aside from this venerated piece of 
furniture, so associated with English 
history, little remains of early Gothic 
handicraft in England except that which 
is ecclesiastical in character. A few of 
the royal chests and coffers of the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries 
have survived and are interesting speci- 
mens of wood carving and metal work. 
Hinges and locks are intricately chased 
with trefoils and quatrefoils, and some- 
times ornamented with heraldic devices. 
A chest executed during the reign of 
King John, is described as being ‘‘of 
oak, richly decorated with iron plates 
and hinges’’; another of similar date, 
‘fof oak, decorated with wrought iron 
locks and clamps and with basses of 
metal, on which are enameled escutch- 
eons’; another “‘of carved cypress, in- 
laid with ivory and mosaics, and having 
clasps of wrought silver.’’ 

The dower chests of Eleanor of Prov- 
ence, although recorded as being of un- 
usual beauty, have not survived. But 
one belonging to the succeeding queen, 
the wife of Edward, who was of Spanish 
birth, is now in the British museum. 
It is of dark wood, painted in Moorish 
style, and the colors still retain some- 
thing of their early brilliancy. The 
hinges are of iron, heavily ornamented, 
and the locks display the arms of Castile. 

SPANISH INNOVATIONS 

With her chests, the Spanish princess 
brought Spanish ideas and thus a third 
element was added to the Norman-Saxon 
court. Moorish carpets, decorated 
leather from Aragon, brass hanging 
lamps and Sevillian pottery were among 
her possessions. An inventory of the 
royal household of this period contains 
‘‘pitehers of gold, plates and dishes of 
silver, gold salts, alms bowls, silver 
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hampers or baskets, a pair of knives 
with enameled silver sheaths, a fork of 
erystal and a silver fork with handle of 
ebony, and a looking-glass of silver.’’ 
‘‘Ozier mats’’ are mentioned, and were 
used by King Edward and his queen as 
cushions when they sat at table. Furni- 
ture seems to have been more varied dur- 
ing this reign and to have included linen 
presses, cupboards, armoirs and dressoirs. 
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teenth centuries. In a neglected corner 
of Europe, the Northern Tyrol, is still 
preserved in scattered hamlets, much of 
the simplicity of early Gothic architec- 
ture. The Tyrolese, more than any 
other people of Europe, have clung to 
the customs of their ancestors. Promi- 
nent in the affairs of Italy and Switzer- 
land during the Middle Ages they have 
had in modern times, little part in the 


FOLDING CHAIR OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


Few descriptions of the homes of the 
people are on record. Litchfield, in 
writing of a French house of this period, 
states that, ‘‘Chests, more or less carved 
and ornamented with iron work, settles of 
oak and chestnut, stools or benches with 
carved supports, a bedstead and a prie- 
dieu chair, and a table with a plain slab, 
supported on standards, would nearly 
complete the furniture of the chief room 
in the house of a well-to-do merchant.”’ 


THE TYROL 


Few English and French interiors, 
royal or otherwise, remain to show the 
home-life of the thirteenth and four- 


political warfare of their neighbors. 
Favored by an isolated situation, they 
have been undisturbed by the march of 


civilization. In manners, in dress, in 
their home life they have retained the 
traditions of an earlier age. 

The bed-chamber is part of the Chateau 
Meran,an ancient feudal stronghold,once 
the scene of brilliant life. The ceilings 
and the side walls are paneled in wood and 
the windows exhibit the delicate tracery 
that was such a feature of the architecture 
of that day. Mural decorations in leaves 
and trefoils in colors nearly obliterated 
add mellowness to two of the rooms of 
this chateau. 





NOTES 


AND COMMENTS* 


BY OLIVER COLEMAN 


r of “Successful Houses”’ 


HERE can be no doubt but that 
fragility and rarity are qualities 
that strongly impress the human 
mind. It is this uncertainty of 

possession that in a measure explains 
the alluring qualities of fine glassware. 
We know that china is equally fragile, 
but it does not appear so; it looks more 
solid and imperishable; but fine glass 
seems a mere essence of the air, a soap 
bubble, to live but a day, and then to 
perish from the earth. The National 
Arts Club had, during May, exhi- 
bition of glass and glassware which 
though small was by reason of good se- 
lection very comprehensive, and covered 
the whole field very broadly. In one 
case were specimens of old Greek and 
Roman glass, and others from the ruins 
of Tyre. All these old pieces have lain 
long buried in the earth and have been 
subjected to disintegrating processes. 
They still retain their classic forms, but 
are clouded by alkali action 1 made 
Near was a 
Louis 


beautifully iridescent. 
case containing specimens of M1 
C. Tiffany’s work, many of which have 


successfully produced iridescent quali- 
ties quite as beautiful as those painted 
by the hand of Time. A curious collec- 
tion, exhibited by Mr. A. W. Drake, 
consisted of what might be called medi- 
geval glass—queer-shaped bottles to hold 
three liquors at one time; tankards 
mounted in pewter with bold garlands 
of roses painted on the side surrounding 
some convivial motto; flasks represent- 
ing the shapes of animals; pieces deco- 
rated with Dutch sea-fights, and other 
curious and frequently very beautiful 
work, though generally speaking crude 


* SUCCESSFUL Houses: A book of sugg ns on the 
furnishing of homes, with over one hundr lustrations 
from photographs of actual rooms. The most complete 
book on the subject to be had. Price, $1.5 is many of 
the back numbers of THE House BEAUvTIFt re out of 
print, the publishers are now offering for $ yne year’s 
subscription to THe HovsE BEAUTIFUL and “Successful 
Houses,’’ which contains many articles reprinted from 
THE House BEAUTIFUL. Address, Herbert tone & Co., 
Eldridge Court, Chicago 
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and unfinished. A large case of glass- 
ware by the modern Frenchman, Emile 
Gallé, showed his well-known mastery 
of glass carving. The most beautiful 
piece of his that I have ever seen was 
a large wine-cup of colorless glass, with 
purplish gray morning-glories in low 
relief. 

Some slender, delicate little glasses 
were exhibited by Cottier & Company. 
These were conventionalized plant forms 
in smoky, translucent glass, and were by 
Professor Képping, of Berlin. Vene- 
tian, French, and English glass of mod- 
ern manufacture was also represented 
by well-selected specimens. 

The peculiar artistic value of fragility 
seemed to me well illustrated by the dif- 
ferent sensation with which one turned 
to a ease of very magnificent cut-glass. 
This had brilliancy, design, form, and 
workmanship, all of a high order of ex- 
eellence, but it looked so solid, so self- 
sufficient, that one’s sympathies were not 
touched. On the other hand, the old 
dark blue Chinese vases and salts-bottles, 
or the thick cameo or simulating jade 
vases, were very attractive, but they were 
little, and in a measure lost the assurance 
of the large cut-glass pieces. Finally, 
Mr. John Lafarge ‘and other window 
glass artists contributed a few specimens, 
the better to round out the whole sub- 
ject, which certainly covers a wide field 
of decoration. 

t * * * 


THE DOVES PRESS 


As announced some months ago, Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson, the most prominent 
of English bookbinders, has written a 
tract, ‘‘The Ideal Book, or Book Beauti- 
ful.’’ It has just come from the shop 
of the Doves Press, the printing venture 
of Mr. Sanderson and Mr. Walker, and 
is really a revival or sequel of the Kelm- 
scott Press of William Morris. Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson writes, prints, and 
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binds this volume, which must be a 
unique pleasure to him, considering its 
excellence in each department of book- 
making. 

As the work treats of the ideal con- 
ditions for making a truly beautiful 
book, the volume is an illustration of 
the principles therein laid down. It 
is free from all decoration, save that 
of perfectly proportioned page, type, 
spaces, and margins. The paper, bear- 
ing a water-mark of two doves on a nest 
facing each other, is fine and soft in tone 
and finish. Only three hundred copies 
are printed on paper and ten on vellum. 
The price for the former, twelve shil- 
lings sixpence, is not exorbitant. 


* * * * 


A NEW POTTERY 


Beginning May 22d, there was an exhi- 
bition in Boston of a new pottery com- 
pany known as the Merrimac Ceramic 
Company. For a number of years 
uear Boston were the kilns of the Chelsea 
Company, who at one time produced 
ceramies, which in design, color, luster, 


and glaze were unsurpassed anywhere 
in the world. The company was organ- 
ized by a number of art-loving citizens 
of Boston as a vehicle for the expression 
of the positive genius of Hugh Robert- 
son. The American versions of the sang- 
de-beuf and the “‘rabbit plates’? were 


examples of the result. Unfortunately 
Mr. Robertson’s health did not allow 
him to continue his position as the ‘‘one 
man,’’ and the entire work was aban- 
doned. 

This new venture is made under the 
direction of Mr. T. S. Nickerson, a mem- 
ber of the Bostoz Society of Arts and 
Crafts. The exhibition was particularly 
devoted to pottery for use in obtaining 
formal garden effects, and for foliage 
plants and shrubs in windows and upon 
terraces: Mr. Nickerson does not con- 
fine himself to unglazed pottery, how- 
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ever, and has experimented very suc- 
cessfully in glazes and colors. 
* * * * 


AN EAST SIDE SHOW 


One of the most interesting and sig- 
nificant exhibits held recently was the 
one just closed on the east side. The 
‘*Kast Side’’ is a very cosmopolitan, pic- 
turesque, and socially interesting portion 
of the metropolis, teeming with a popu- 
lation consisting of all the nations of 
Europe, but among them the Russian 
Jews predominate; it is worth many a 
ramble from inquisitive investigators, 
who would have to travel all the way to 
the Mediterranean in order to find simi- 
lar types of the survivors from patriar- 
chal days. Young Russians in blouses 
and short boots, with protruding caps 
above their long and bushy whiskers; 
old Israelites, with long gray beards, of 
the kind the Prophets used to swear by; 
Italian women in gaudy turbans and 
huge ear-rings; and unconscious looking 
Chinamen—jostle and push each other 
and hawk their wares from push-carts 
on the narrow streets. 

The remarkable part of this exhibition 
is, that the pictures are all by local 
artists, men and women of the East 
Side, who not only are born and live in 
the tumble-down tenements, but have 
the good sense to choose their subjects 
from the rich harvest always beneath 
their hand. The exhibition was held at 
the rooms of the Educational Alliance 
Building and contained nearly one hun- 
dred canvases, all by young Hebrew 
artists of the neighborhood. It is not 
reasonable to expect any startling work 
in such an exhibition, but as the enter- 
prise is to become an annual one, we 
may confidently expect that one or two 
of the artists may by this means come 
out of the ruck. Several of the subjects 
are worthy of great praise, showing 
artistic intuitions of a fine order. The 
Alliance prize went to B. Gussow for 
‘A Jewish Scene.”’ 





DECORATIVE CRAFTS IN POETRY 


BY ETHEL 


RT, in all its manifold varieties, 
is the expression of a single 
truth. As a flower-root draws 
from identical sources the nour- 

ishment which is to develop its form, its 
color, and its fragrance, so in the mental 
and spiritual atmosphere of man, ideas 
of form, of color, and of fragrance ex- 
tract strength and fullness from the same 
principles of beauty—stimulus from the 
same spring-heads of vitality. Paint- 
ing, music, sculpture, poetry, these are 
inter-allied manifestations of one indi- 
visible spirit, and they often give their 
interpretation of the essential in life in 
terms that are almost interchangeable. 

It follows that poets, artists, musi- 
cians, have preferred, asa rule, drawing 
their material first-hand and raw from 
nature, to seeking it already cut and 
polished in other forms of art. How- 


ever artificial may be the instruments 
they use, they like to have for manipu- 
lation a clump of matter in the rough. 
Indeed, the only creation of man’s hand 


and brain which has been freely used 
for translation from one art into another 
is that of architecture into the sphere of 
poetry. So mutable is architecture, that 
in one curious case we find it passing 
first through the medium of music before 
reaching that of poetry, namely, in the 
poem of Abt Vogler, where the musician, 
in extemporizing on the musical instru- 
ment of his invention, builds out of the 
manifold music a beautiful palace, with 
‘‘rampired walls of gold, as transparent 
as glass.’’ 

But it should be noted that in this 
process of transference from one art to 
another, architecture undergoes a nota- 
ble change. - Architecture is capable of 
such indefinite extension that it is easy 
enough to give it a push over the bor- 
ders of the actual into the realm of the 
imagination; and as a matter of fact, 
architecture in poetry is an ideal quan- 
tity, removed to infinite distances from 
the practical art of to-day, that concerns 
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WHEELER 


itself with the building of public libra- 
ries and villa residences. The architec- 
ture of poetry is made with meteors and 
lightnings, and the vast glamour of 
dreams, and gives solidity to its struc- 
tures by their weight of moral meaning. 
The simple transmutation of one art into 
another, unaccomplished by such radical 
change, the transmutation, say, of music 
into poetry, of poetry into painting, has 
been left to the experimental genius of 
this age of experiment. 

One of the dominant needs of the 
present day is our need to express our- 
selves; we desire ‘‘to utter all ourselves 
into the air.’’ ‘‘Produce! produce!’ 
cries Carlyle. ‘‘Were it but the piti- 
fulest infinitesimal fraction of a pro- 
duct; produce it, in God’s name!’’ 

Our message may be less important 
than that of past times, but it is more 
importunate. And the restlessness and 
self-criticism of the age will not let us 
remain satisfied with any one mode of 
expression. We are forever hesitating 
between prose and verse, between paint- 
ing, music, and sculpture. We experi- 
ment in painting, and then turn our 
picture into poetry; or, like the French 
artist, translate our scales of color into 
melodious organ-sequences, our masses 
into designs for cathedrals. We hover, 
perplexed, if delighted, about Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’s extraordinary paral- 
lels in art. We brood on the versatility 
of William Morris, whose craving for 
expression was so insatiable that neither 
the vehicle of verse nor of black and 
white would satisfy it; he must have his 
message worked into the weavings of the 
loom, the carving of the craftsman; and 
then must turn his carpets and woven 
stuffs back again into word-music and 
word-color; so that we have the tapes- 
tries and hangings of the bedchamber in 
Love’s golden house displayed before 
the sight of all in a shop in Oxford 
Street! Never before did a personality 
so bridge for us the actual and the ideal. 
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As an example of the magic beauty 
which may be made to invest the arts 
and crafts thus recently introduced into 
poetry, we may refer to Keats’s ode on 
a Grecian urn :— 

Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness! 

Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 

Of deities or mortals, or of both, 

In Tempe, or the dales of Arcady? 

The poem is an exquisite interpretation 
of all that the careless eye must miss; 
into every line of the ‘‘brede of marble 
men and maidens’’ the poet has put a 
delicate music and sentiment. Poetry 
has set its halo upon the craft of the 
potter. 

lor poetry is, as it were, the aroma of 
the more material arts, hovering about 
them like perfume above a flower. Like 
perfume, words retain suggestions, and 
lend a glamour of association; like per- 
fume, they are by nature somewhat in- 
tangible, and transfer material objects 
to a more ethereal plane. Furthermore, 
poets see and interpret the edge of im- 
pressions which eludes the untrained 
eye—they show us the aura of the 
master that floats above his work. 
Then, they are able to present their 
objects at the ideal moment when con- 
ditions of atmosphere and light are per- 
fect; thus Sir Walter Scott bids us visit 
Melrose ‘‘in the pale moonlight,”’ 


When buttress and buttress alternately 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory, 
When silver edges the imagery . . . 

And finally, poets, have the power of 
sharpening all our sensibilities through 
the excitement of emotion—pity, sym- 
pathy, or horror—so that every detail of 
the decorations in the bedroom in ‘‘Cym- 
beline,’’ and even the vaguely defined 
carvings in Christabel’s chamber, are 
imprinted in deep, tragic lines on our 
memories. A heightening of effect —a 
warmer flush of beauty, or at least ad- 
ditional suggestions of meaning—such 
we may look to find after the transmu- 
tation of the crafts into poetry. 

Some arts, however, borrow their 
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effects so largely from nature that they 
become almost elemental; they attain to 
so great a perfection that they necessa- - 
rily lose by translation from one medium 
into another. Among such we must 
reckon the art of staining glass, which 
presses the very light of the sun into its 
service, whose panels 


Catch the sunrobe by the hems 
And twist and cut it into gems; 


and whose colors grow lustrous beneath 
the understanding touch of the moon :— 


The silver light, so pale and faint, 
Showed many a prophet and many a saint, 
Whose image on the glass was dyed; 
Full in the midst, his Cross of Red 
Triumphant Michael brandished, 
And trampled the Apostate’s pride; 
The moonbeam kissed the holy pane, 
And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


We cannot imbue words with the 
rich intensity of stained-glass color—the 
fierce solemn glory of hue that is framed 
in deeps of shadowy gray—like a sun- 
rise forever cut out and burning in twi- 
light—or, to use Mrs. Craigie’s magnifi- 
cent simile, ‘‘like a dream set in a rock.’’ 
Furthermore, this glory is, as a rule, 
chastened by such asceticism of design, 
such attenuation of pain and suffering, 
such sublimity of association, that beside 
its heaven-won radiance all art seems 
pale and dim, inadequate to express the 
burning rapture of self-sacrifice—the 
sheen that lies about tears. And poets 
have felt this, for the allusions to stained 
glass in literature are féw, and almost 
disappointing. Chaucer, in the ‘‘Book 
of the Duchess,’’ makes allusion to 
stained-glass windows, and gives us the 
subject of them :— 

with glas 
Were alle the wyndowes wel yglased 
Ful clere, and nat an hoole yerased, 
That to beholde it was grete joye. 
For holy al the story of Troye 
Was in the glasynge ywrought thus; . . . 


But there is no description of their 
beauty. 

Milton has atmosphere—atmosphere 
and suggestion—but without color or 
detail — 
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Storied windows richly dis 
Casting a dim religious lig 


Tennyson, in the ‘‘Palace 
achieves at least a 
hue, and a most exquisite 
contrast of arch 


Likewise the deep-set windows 
traced 
Would seem slow-flaming crimson 
From shadow'd grots of arches inte 
And tipt with frost-like spires 


Matthew Arnold, in a long 
(from ‘‘The Church at Bro 
prets beautifully the feeling 
bliss, of satisfied aspiration, 
in us by stained glass :— 


So sleep, forever sleep, O marble 
Or, if ye wake, let it be then, whe 
On the carved western front a flood 
Streams from the setting sun, and 
Prophets, transfigured saints, and 1 
In the vast western window of the 
And on the pavement round the 
glints 

A chequer-work of glowing sapphi 
And amethyst, and ruby—then un 
Your eyelids on the stone where y« 
And from your broidered pillows | 
And rise upon your cold, white, m 
And looking down on the warm ros 
That chequer, at your feet, the illur 
Say— What ? We are in bliss 
Behold the par 
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BEAUTIFUL 


Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked wings; 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded ’seutcheon blushed with blood of 
queens and kings. 


Full on the casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair 
breast 
As down she knelt for Heaven’s grace and boon: 
Rose bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross, soft amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory like a saint! .. . 


Nor must we forget the light of the 
oriels shining on the soul in the ‘‘Palace 
of Art’’ :— 

Through which the light, rose, amber, emerald, 
blue, 

Flushed in her temples and her eyes, 

And from her lips, as morn from Memnon drew 

Rivers of melodies. 

Passing to the consideration of wall- 
decoration, we may divide this section 
into wall-paintings and woven hangings. 

We find in the poets some very charm- 
ing suggestions for wall-paintings. 
Chaucer, for instance, saw the pictorial 
value of the most familiar of medieval 
romances, and his ‘‘wallys were 
peynte’’ with ‘‘al the Romaunce of the 
Kose.’’ It is indeed an eminently deco- 
rative subject, with its childish simpli- 
city of fortress line, its conventionality 
of allegorical personage, and the fresh- 
ness and flush that go with the allusions 
to the 

Roser ehargid fulle of rosis 
That with an hedge aboute enclosid is. 

Swinburne suggests a very beautiful 
series of -religious subjects for narrow 
panels. It is a passage of marvelous 
simplicity and vividness: 

And either wall of the slow corridor 

Was dim with deep device of gracious things: 

Some angel’s steady mouth and weight of wings 

Shut to the side; or Peter with straight stole 

And beard eut black against the aureole 

That spanned his head from nape to crown; 
thereby 

Mary’s gold hair thick to the girdle-tie 


Wherein was bound a child with tender feet; 
Or the broad eross with blood nigh brown on it. 


Like Swinburne, it is with a series of 
figures that Tennyson adorns the dais of 
his Palace of Art:— 
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For there was Milton like a seraph strong, 
Beside him Shakespeare, bland and mild; 

And there the world-worn Dante grasp’d his song 
And somewhat grimly smiled 


And there the Ionian father of the rest; 
A million wrinkles carved his skin; 

A hundred winters snowed upon his breast 
From cheek, ard throat, and chin. 


It is a fact of curious significance that 
tapestries occupy a far larger space in 
the wall-decoration of literature than do 
paintings. Indeed, generally speaking, 
tapestry is nearer akin to poetry than is 
painting; it is a step further from the 
actual, and it gathers a vague, dreamy 
atmosphere about it, full of suggestion. 
Then the colors of tapestry have a soft- 
ness, a shadowy richness, a brilliance, 
faded or veiled, which can hardly be 
attained by the cruder methods of the 
brush. There is a glamour even about 
the workmanship, with its threads of 
silver and gold, its material of emerald 
and pearl. 

Take, for instance, the effect observed 
by Spenser of the interweaving of gold 
thread in the arras-hangings of the 
House of Busyrane. It would be im- 
possible for paint to achieve the same 
delicacy of hinted light: 

For round about the walls yclothed were 

With goodly arras of great majesty 

Woven with gold and silk so close and near 

That the rich metal lurked privily, 

As feigning to be hid from envious eye: 

Yet here and there and everywhere unawares, 

It showed itself and shone unwillingly; 

Like a discoloured snake whose hidden snares 

Through the green grass his long bright tarnish’d 
back declares. 

And here is another passage of daring 

color, which brings us very close to the 

eraft of the weaver :— 

Such dyes as stain the parrot’s wing, 

The May flowers, or the evening sky, 

Made bright the silken tapestry; 

And threaded pearls therein were wrought, 

And emeralds from far eastlands brought. 

WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Morris’s hangings have not always 
this splendid richness. Here, for in- 
stance, is another passage from ‘‘The 
Earthly Paradise,’’ which is worked in 
the sober coloring of Burne-Jones, to 
whom, with William Morris, is due the 


revival of the art of tapestry in this 
generation : 
A goodly hall 
With glorious hangings on the wall 
Inwrought with trees of every clime, 
And stories of the ancient time, 
But all of sorcery they were, 
For o’er the dais Venus fair, 
Fluttered about by many a dove, 
Made hopeless men for hopeless love 
Both sick and sorry; there they stood, 
Wrought wonderfully in various mood, 
But wasted all by that hid fire 
Of measureless, o’er-sweet desire, 
And let the hurrying world go by, 
Forgetting all felicity. 


These lines vividly recall Burne- 
Jones’s marvelous series of tapestries, 
with their knights and maidens, wasted 
by hid fire—tapestries which, by making 
the colors of the flesh and the too aggres- 
sive hues of life pale before the stress 
of the soul, have achieved an even more 
lovely sentiment of fading than the years 
have given to the tapestries of old times. 

Tapestry in poetry is the medium Ten- 
nyson has chosen to embody the most 
beautiful color-pictures he has given us. 
Spenser, in his long account of the 
classical designs of his tapestries, only 
oceasionally indicates their delicacy of 
coloring, as, for instance, Neptune’s 
horses :-— 


His sea-horses did seem to snort amain, 

And from their nostrils blow the briny steam 
That made the sparkling waves to smoke again 
And flame with gold; but the white foaming 


cream 
Did shine with silver, and shoot forth his beam. 


James Thomson, in the pastoral tapes- 
tries in the Castle of Indolence, omits 
the consideration of color altogether, 
confining himself to a bald list of sub- 
jects :— 

Reclining lovers in the lonely dale 

Poured forth at large the sweetly tortured 
heart... 

Depainted was the patriarchal age 

What time Dan Abraham left the Chaldee land 

And pastured on from verdant stage to stage 

Where fields and fountains fresh could best 
engage. 


But in the Palace of Art it is color first 
and foremost that the poet aims at set- 
ting before us—simple color of landscape 
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and sea: exquisite combinati 
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tried hunting-party began to gallop 
down the green glades. Tennyson feels 
the movement of this design of his :— 
One showed an iron coast and angry waves, 
You seemed to hear them climb and fall, 
And roar, rock-thwarted under bellowing caves, 
Beside the windy wall. 
And William Morris has experienced the 
same sensation :— 
the wall— 
Its woven waters seem’d to fall, 
Its trees, its beasts, its loom-wrought folk 
Now seem’d indeed as though they woke 
And moved unto him as they went. 


Furthermore, Morris gives to the pave- 
ment of Love’s House an appearance of 
motion :— 

At last she came unto a chamber cool, 

Paved cunningly in manner of a pool, 

Where red fish seem’d to swim through floating 
weed, 

And at the first she thought it so indeed, 

And took the sandals quickly from her feet . . . 


The art of floor-decoration has, how- 
ever, received but meager treatment in 
literature. The mosaic pavement in the 
Palace of Art has already been alluded 
to. William Morris, as a rule, would 
seem to prefer to mosaic, marbles covered 
with webs ‘“‘wrought by the brown, slim- 
fingered Indian’s toil.’’ 

Here, for instance, is a marble floor 
worked in a very beautiful and’ simple 
scheme of color :— 


I passed betwixt the pillars whose long shade, 
Black, on the white, red-veined floor was laid. 


In considering these passages dealing 
with the arts and crafts in poetry, we 
are bound to feel how valuable is the 
interpretation of one art by another art; 
how each may be made to benefit by the 
slightly varying methods and slightly 
varying ideals of the other, and how the 
halls of literature have become more 
dimiy radiant by reason of the stained- 
glass windows set within them, more 
richly varied with series of glorious 
paintings, and more dreamily suggestive 
with tapestry-hangings stirring about 
‘‘long-sounding corridors’’ that over- 
vault ‘‘grateful gloom.’’ 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe 
in detail the decoration of a single room, or to give gen- 
eral suggestions for several rooms, in reply to each letter. 
But it is necessary to charge a small fee for detailed plans 
for an entire fioor or for the house as a whole. Whenever 
the address is ie and stamps are inclosed, replies will 
be sent by mail within three weeks. 








Dyes and Stains 


I am building a small cabin on the top of the 
Rocky Mountains for use in summer. The 
tables, settle, and tall chest are necessarily to 
be made on the spot by the carpenter after my 
designs. LIintend to paint or stain the furniture 
green. Will you tell me the best thing to use 
for this purpose? 

My plan is to use green curtains between the 
living-room and the next room; also, to have 
eushions, table-cover, ete., of the same green— 
the color of the spruce-boughs. Can'you suggest 
any inexpensive material suitable for this pur- 
pose? It is impossible to find it in denim. 

I am the unhappy possessor of an oak desk of 
good shape, but cheap in appearance. I should 
like to stain the desk green. Can you suggest 
anything that will stain or color over a varnish? 

L. Mcc. 


We know of no cotton stuffs to be found in 
the shops the exact color of spruce-boughs. We 
have seen Japanese cotton crepe that approached 
the shade, and recommend it as being very 
effective. Denim, as you say, is seldom deep 
enough in tone, and burlap, unless colored 
especially, is not much better. 

One of the members of the Arts and Crafts 
Society of Chicago has been experimenting in 
hand-dyes, and has produced a wonderful green, 
strong and deep, and extremely durable. We 
can imagine nothing more charming for your 
purpose than pieces of this cotton. Possibly by 
writing to the headquarters of the society, the 
Woman’s Temple, La‘Salle Street, Chicago, you 
might secure a small quantity. 

Any good stain may be applied to varnished 
furniture. Better results may be obtained, 
however, by sandpapering the surface before 
using the stain. 


Decorating an Entire House 

Will you kindly give me your advice as to the 
furnishing and coloring for my new house, the 
rooms being as follows: 

The living-room is 15 by 23 feet; long, low 
casement windows on the side facing the west; 
wide fireplace, built of clinker brick, to the ceil- 
ing on the south end, with seats on either side; 
folding-doors ten feet wide on east side opening 


into hall; nine-foot folding-doors opening into 
dining-room on north side; windows long, low 
casement. 

The halls are also paneled to the height of 
ceiling. A shelf running entirely round room; 
ceiling nine feet high, beams ten and twelve 
inches deep; wood of walls, light California red- 
wood, finished in oil without stain; proposed fur- 
niture mahogany. 

The dining-room is 15 by 19 feet, casement 
windows on west end; floor same as living- 
room, paneled with wood; shelf at height of 
doors, plaster above. Proposed furniture of 
Belgian oak. 

Hall, 27 by 12 feet; wainscoted to correspond 
with living-room; ceiling coved, rough-finish 
plaster. What tinting would you suggest for 
ceilings and hall? 

Second floor, southwest bedroom 17 by 19 feet, 
casement windows on south and west; fireplace 
between windows on south; box-seats on each 
side of fireplace; height of cove ceiling, eight 
feet four inches; plaster rough finish; woodwork 
light redwood, as in balance of house; furniture 
for this room, brass bed, mahogany dressing- 
table, and chair with rush seat. 

Upper hall, 12 by 23 feet. What tint for walls 
and paint for the floor. The staircase (main) is 
of the oiled redwood. 

Smoking-room, 12 by 13 feet, coved ceiling, 
rough-finish; walls to the height of doors covered 
with very pretty shade of olive-green burlap, 
divided into panels by redwood battens, stained 
dark. Shelf round room immediately over bur- 
lap. What color would be suitable for tinting 
ceiling, also art-square and painting floor? All 
the windows in the house are casement, three 
feet high and of various widths. What color 
shades would you suggest, the outside of the 
house being finished with cedar shingles. 

J. B. W. 


In your living-room, paneled to the height of 
the ceiling in redwood and furnished in mahog- 
any, we would prefer green upholstery rather 
than a combination of green and pink. The 
Bagdad portitres of olive, blue, and mustard 
could not be used here, and we scarcely think 
they would be in harmony with any of the pro- 
posed color schemes. 

Casement windows are difficult to curtain 
satisfactorily unless a very simple arrangement 
be adopted. Sash-curtains of silk in green and 
copper tones are recommended for this room, 
without any further draperies. 

In the dining-room, paneled to the height of 
the doors and finished in Flemish oak, deep 
yellow is advised for side-walls and ceiling. 
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In the hall, wainscoted in redwood and fin- 
ished in plaster, a water-color stain, a trifle 
lighter than the red in the woodwork, .is sug. 
gested. The hall of the second story should con- 
tinue the stain. 

In the southwest bedroom, furnished in ma- 
hogany, a pleasing result would be gained by 
hanging the walls in a Chiswick paper in blues 
and greens and painting both floor and wood- 
work green. The paper we have in mind has a 
large decorative design and is very ‘‘stunning.”’ 
The windows should have sash-curtains in cream 
net, with outer hangings of dyepot-blue. The 
ceiling in this reom should be left in the rough 
plaster, and could be a faint green or a deep 
cream. 

In the northwest bedroom the green paint 
should be repeated and a similar paper in old- 
rose and ivory used on the walls. The furniture 
upholstered in pink erétonne would be very 
effective here. We agree with you about “‘art- 
squares.’ There is little artin them. Japan- 
ese rugs of different sizes may be found in many 
shops. Blue ones would be very pretty in the 
blue-and-green room, and the new Japanese 
ones of pirk and cream color would fit perfectly 
into the northwest room. 

For the smoking-room, hung in olive burlap, 
a deep yellow is advised for the ceiling and the 
cove. Possibly the Bagdad portitres could be 
utilized here on a couch, the yellow of the ceil- 
ing being given a mustard tinge. Personally 
we think that mustard is a depressing color and 
that Bagdads are very ugly. Window-shades 
should be alike throughout the house. Would 
it not be well to repeat the color of the shingles 
in the shades? 

In the dining-room, black Flemish oak would 
be vastly better than brown Belgian oak. The 
latter, while charming with many settings, 
would not harmonize with the red of the wood- 
work. 


Flemish Oak Versus Mahogany 


1 am anxious to refurnish my dining-room, 
and I would like your opinion and suggestions 
for old black Flemish oak. I thought by getting 
good old designs and keeping up the old Dutch 
character through the entire room, I might be 
able to have an attractive as well as serviceable 
room. Is this furniture difficult to find? How 
does it compare with mahogany in price? 
What should my paper and woodwork be? 

T.A. 


The relative merits of mahogany and Flemish 
oak furniture are treated at length in ‘‘Suecess- 
ful Houses,’’ a book published by us. The fur- 
nishings of any room must depend largely on the 
character of the adjacent rooms, and all should 
be determined by the architeeture of the house. 
A Flemish dining-room is most fitting in a house 
finished and furnished in Flemish oak. We 
cannot indorse a Flemish dining-room in a colo- 
nial house. We know that many architects do 
not agree with us, and that most decorators have 
no compunctions against ‘‘doing’’ a hall in colo- 
nial, a parlor in Louis XV., a dining-room in 
Flemish, and a smoking-room in Turkish—all on 
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full of valuable suggestions on the decoration of the home. 
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the same floor. While we do not entirely agree 
with the colonial enthusiast who would have no 
electric lights in her house as they were not used 
during the colonial period, we think that many, 
in fact most houses, show a lamentable lack of 
consistency on the part of the owners. We can- 
not advise you very satisfactorily in regard to 
the Dutch dining-room, knowing nothing of your 
house. In regard to the pieces of Flemish and 
mahogany furniture, good pieces of Flemish 
compare favorably with pieces of mahogany, 
but it is much easier to find good designs in 
mahogany than in the former. 

The woodwork in a Dutch dining-room should 
be of Flemish oak, and the color scheme should 
be strong and rich. A paneled wainscoting to 
the height of the doors and exposed ceiling- 
beams would add much to the Dutch effect. A 
chimney with a hood of iron or copper, a plate- 
rail to hold Delft and pewter, and casement 
windows with small panes are all characteristic. 
The high paneled woodwork leaves little wall- 
space. Deep yellow calcimine over rough plas- 
ter would be harmonious here, the same color 
being used between the beams. Given the right 
woodwork, half the battle is over in arranging 
a Dutch room. 


A Bit of Old Staffordshire 


I would like to find out the age, make, and 
value of a dish in my possession. It was given 
me by a relative over ninety years old, and 
belonged to her mother. I inclose a blue print 
which gives a little idea of its shape and size. 
On the back is a circular band and buckle, with 
“Washington vase’’ within it and on the band 
the words ‘‘Pearl stoneware.’’ Below on another 
band is ““P. W. & Co.’’ 

The sugar-bowl is dark blue and white, with 
a peculiar mark on the bottom, the number 
56978 above this mark, and the words ‘‘Athens,’’ 
‘W. Adams & Sons’’ below. Will you please 
give me the address of some place where I can 
have a hanging china-closet made. 

E. H. B. 


Your plate with the circular band and buckle 
is Staffordshire crockery, not china, and is 
about seventy-five years old. From the design 
we imagine that the color is mulberry. The 
“Washington vase’’ is found in several colors, 
but usually in the purplish brown shade which 
our grandmothers called mulberry. The plate 
is not especially valuable. Two dollars is the 
usual price of a perfect specimen ten inches in 
diameter; smaller plates in proportion. The 
sugar-bowl is an older piece, Staffordshire also, 
and worth about three dollars. It is a difficult 
matter, as we have said before, to place a price 
on old china, as association is such an important 
factor in its value. A bit of old Staffordshire 
that might be priceless to the owner, in the eyes 
of a prosaic antique dealer would be worth only 
a few dollars. 

Your sugar-bowl was mady by Adams & 
Sons in the early part of the century. In Edwin 
A. Barber’s ‘‘Anglo-American Pottery,’’ pub- 
lished by the ‘‘Clay-Worker’”’ of Indianapolis, 
you will find a brief history of the factory. 
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Miss Christie M. Reade, of the Krayle Company, 
Marshall Field building, has designed severa] 
hanging china-closets. We suggest that you 
write to her in regard to the matter. 


An English Settle 

I would be very much obliged if you could 
kindly tell me the best place, either in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, or New York, to obtain an old 
English settle like the one pictured in the Novem- 
ber, 1900, number of THE House BEAUTIFUL, as 
it is very hard to find artistic pieces in Pitts- 
burg. Also, where I could best buy a pair of 
fine stag-antlers to serve as a hat-rack in a colo- 
nial hall. D. B. 

The settle you require is rarely found in the 
antique. It is, however, one of the simplest 
designs to reproduce. As you have the illustra- 
tion as a guide, any carpenter of moderate intel- 
ligence could make one for your hall. We have 
never seen this style of settle in old mahogany, 
although we have come across a few in New 
England farm-houses made of birch, apple- 
wood, or cherry. The Dutch colonists used a 
similar piece of furniture, but with them it was 
a much larger affair, and often built into the wall 
of the room. 

The Maryland settle may be secured in old 
mahogany, and is a beautiful piece of furniture. 
It is of English origin, but outside of antique 
shops is seldom found in the north. Several 
dealers in Chicago advertise in THE Hovusz 
BEAUTIFUL. Any one of them could doubtless 
provide you with this type of settle. Roughly 
speaking, the prices range from sixty dollars to 
one hundred dollars. The Maryland settle is 
usually made of crotch mahogany, and the color 
of the wood is wonderfully rich. 

Denver, Colorado, is said to be the best mar- 
ket for stag-antlers. 


Decorating a Seaside Cottage 


I send you herewith a description of seven 
rooms and hall in a seaside cottage which I wish 
redecorated. I send you the old color scheme; 
you can no doubt vastly improve upon it. The 
cottage is furnished in colonial style throughout; 
all mahogany furniture downstairs, excepting the 
parlor and hall, which contain in addition a few 
wicker and rush-seat pieces, the only heavy 
mahogany piece being in the dining-room. 

Parlor—Woodwork ivory-white, walls mul- 
berry, ceiling lighter shade of red. 

Library—Woodwork light natural cypress, 
walls soft green, ceiling cream. 

Hall and stairs—Woodwork dark oak finish, 
walls and ceiling terra-cotta. 

Dining-room—Mantel and woodwork dark oak 
finish, with panels and trim of light natural 
cypress; walls soft green, ceiling shade lighter. 

Large bedroom with bay-window— Woodwork 
light natural cypress, walls white as yet, furni- 
ture mahogany. All hangings and draperies for 
this room dark blue and white. 

Large bedroom, southern exposure—Wood- 
work light cypress, furniture oak. All hang- 
ings and draperies light blue and white. 
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tells how to treat each of the principal rooms in the house. 
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Spare bedroom—Woodwork light cypress, 
furniture maple, hangings and draperies pink 
and white. 
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HABBACH &C0., 809 Filbert St., Phila.. Pa. 





Child’s room— Woodwork light cypress, white 
enamel! furniture, hangings and draperies pink 
and white. E. B. M. 


For the rooms of your seaside cottage we 
would advise paint or calcimine rather than bur- 
lap, as the latter holds the dampness. For the 
hall we suggest a copper color calcimine, for the 


FABLES IN SLANG 
By GEORGE ADE 
Is in its sixty-eighth thousand 





library a stronger green than the tone now on 
the walls, and for the dining-room the saffron 
you have already selected. The mulberry of 
the parlor, while good in itself, will not harmo- 
nize with the copper of the hall. This room 
would be effective in yellows—yellows that 


JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES 


Imported direct from Japan by Henry Arden, 
38 West 22d Street, New York. mbroideries, Silk, 
Silk Crépes in colors, Wall Papers, Grass Cloths, Chinese 
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would lead up to the saffron of the dining-room. 

In the large bedroom the blue-and-white idea 
would better be continued. We send you a bit 
of dye-pot blue. This cannot be found in paper, 
and only once have we seen it in paint. 

The child’s room would be attractive in old- 
rose walls, and a ceiling-paper brought down to 
alow molding, in a flowered pattern in pinks and 
greens. There are several charming designs in 
English daisies. These seem especially appro- 





orth Jhare 
to be disposed of by owner. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
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priate for children’s rooms. 

In the other bedroom, reproductions of colo- 
nial paper would be most fitting, the colors 
repeating or harmonizing with the draperies. 





Decorating a Farm-House 

I desire to ask further advice in regard to 
refurnishing our home. We have acted upon 
your advice and have replaced the heavy balus- 
trade for a true colonial type and are much 
pleased with the result. The way now seems 
clear to repaper and paint and make other im- 
provements. We will paint the floors mahogany, 
then varnish and rub down and buy a rug, not 
exceeding twenty-five dollars, for the parlor. 
What colors do you advise? I have enough in- 
grain carpet to make a rug for the living-room 
floor. I intend to have the carpet dyed and 
would like your opinion about the colors. Can 
you give the address of a rug-maker? Would 
you advise a stair carpet and one width of the 
same carpet the length of the hall? 

Ihave thought of having all the curtains of 
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embroidered muslin, but am at a loss to know 
what would be proper hangings for the large 
openings from living-room and parlor into hall, 
Would a comfortable seat made to fit the angle 
be decorative? If so, of what material? I have 
a few pieces of mahogany furniture, originally 
of the black hair-cloth variety. Some time ago 
the short sofa and rocker were upholstered in 
blue and gold. Would you advise the same 
treatment for the chairs? 
Falls City, Neb. E. F. 8. 


Most of the papers we are sending you are 
made by Sanderson & Son, at Chiswick, Eng- 
land. They are extremely durable, and while 
more expensive than many American papers 
are, we think cheaper in the end. We are send- 
ing them chiefly as a guide to the color schemes 
given in our previous letter. You now have a 
hall that will lend itself to a charming treat- 
ment. You will note that we have sent no mul- 
berry stripes among our samples. Should you 
decide to use a yellow striped paper in the din- 
ing-room we believe a better effect will be 
gained by using a plain mulberry paper, or a 
large figured one in the living-room rather than 
a stripe. Our preference would be for a plain 
cartridge in mulberry, costing twenty cents a 
roll. 

For the parlor, hung in gobelin-blue, we 
would advise a rug combining blue and mahog- 
any with a little old rose. With mulberry on 
the walls of the living-room, the rug for that 
room would better be largely of that color. 

The staircase should be stained mahogany 
and left bare if possible. For the large open- 
ings from the hall into the living-room and the 
parlor, there should be portitres of green velour, 
or if a less expensive material is desired, of 
denim. On the reverse side of portiéres, plain 
gobelin-blue could be used in the parlor and 
mulberry in the living-room. The green recom- 
mended is the deepest shade in the wall-paper. 

The seat which you are planning in the liv- 
ing-room will be very attractive. The woodwork 
should be stained like that of the room and 
should be upholstered in mulberry corduroy. 
We like the idea, also, of the bookease for the 
east walls. The few pieces of mahogany uphol- 
stered in blue could hardly be placed in the liv- 
ing-room. Possibly they would accord with the 
color scheme of the parlor. For the chairs we 
would advise a corduroy—the color to be deter- 
mined by the scheme of the room. 
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Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States and Canada; to foreign coun- 
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Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter, or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ‘‘Herblert S. Stone & Co.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
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The trade supplied by the American News Company 
and its branches, 

Advertising rates to be had on application. 

Contributions of manuscript and pictures cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by postage. 


Herbert 8. Stone & Co., Eldridge Court, Chicago. 











‘**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" gives the best advise on interior decoration. 
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